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FRANCE. 

HAVRE. 

By  Consul  John  Ball  Osliorne. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  Havre  district  in 
1916  were  somewhat  better  than  in  1915.  The  cotton  movement, 
"which  has  always  been  the  principal  index  of  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  Havre,  was  "much  greater  in  1916  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  arrivals  during  the  season  ended  July  31,  1916,  totaled 
756,008  bales,  against  587,290  bales  in  the  previous  season,  a  gain  of 
168,718  bales,  or  29  per  cent.  There  were  also  heavier  receipts  of 
coffee,  the  staple  next  in  importance  in  the  business  of  the  port,  the 
total  in  1916  being  2,826,000  bags,  against  2,086,000  bags  in  1915. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  showed  a  slight 
decrease,  but  imports  from  that  country  were  the  largest  on  record. 
The  upward  trend  in  the  volume  of  imports  is  reflected  in  the  in- 
creased mercantile  shipping  movement  of  the  port  of  Havre.  In 
1916  the  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  was  17,700,  of 
8,579,359  tons,  against  12,810  vessels  of  6,337,275  tons  in  1915. 

Finance  of  Imports — More  Savings  Bank  Depositors. 

Cotton  was  imported  freely  by  shippers'  drafts  on  buyers  or  banks 
at  Havre  at  sight  or  three  days'  sight  (in  some  instances  at  60  daj^s' 
sight),  thus  showing  a  return  of  confidence  in  the  United  States, 
buyers  having  been  obliged  to  furnish  cash  in  New  York  during  the 
autumn  of  1914-  and  also  largely  in  1915.  Coffee  was  lilvcwise  im- 
ported by  means  of  sight  drafts  from  Brazil  on  buyers,  the  wide 
fluctuations  in  the  exchange  between  France  and  England  having 
made  the  former  method  of  financing  (reimbursement  by  drafts  in 
sterling  on  London)  undesirable.  The  action  of  the  Banque  de 
France  in  maintaining  sterling  exchange,  following  the  Calais  Con- 
vention, was  of  great  value  to  French  commerce. 

The  operations  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Havre  in  1916  demon- 
strated again  the  thrift  of  the  French  working  class.  Although  the 
total  deposits  in  this  institution  decreased  from  $3,399,782  on  De- 
cem.ber  31,  1915,  to  $3,172,259  on  December  31,  1916,  this  difference 
of  $227,523  was  due  entirely  to  withdrawals  made  to  subscribe  to 
the  second  national  loan :  the  total  subscriptions  for  this  purpose 
received  by  the  Savings  Bank  of  Havre  and  its  branches  amounted 
to  $227,960.  At  the  close  of  1916  the  total  number  of  accounts  in 
this  bank  was  80,531,  against  79,860  on  December  31,  1915,  a  net 
gain  of  671. 
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Havre  Cotton  Market. 

Havre  continues  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  ports  of  Europe  for 
the  importation  of  American  cotton.  This  trade  in  the  season  of 
1915-16  Avas  greater  in  vohime  than  in  1014-15,  despite  numerous 
obstacles. 

American  exporters  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing shipping  space.  Freight  rates,  normally  from  30  to  40  cents 
per  100  pounds  from  (ralveston  to  Havre,  rose  steadily  to  $2.50,  $3, 
and  $3,50.  The  net  import  prices  were  also  increased  by  the  rise 
in  exchange.  The  dollar,  ordinarily  worth  from  5.17  to  5.20  francs, 
advanced  at  one  time  to  more  than  6  francs,  or  a  premium  of  16 
per  cent,  and  war-risk  insurance  further  contributed  to  burden  mer- 
chandise. The  cost  of  imported  cottan  increased  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  and  this  rise  naturally  affected  the  value  of  the  cotton  at 
Havre  in  comparison  with  the  prices  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 
Cotton  futures  in  the  Havre  market,  normally  TO  to  80  points  above 
the  New  York  quotations,  advanced  to  700  points  and  even  exceeded 
1,000  points. 

The  imports  of  cotton  encountered  delays 'after  their  arrival  in 
France,  on  account  of  the  congestion  of  this  port.  Vessels  were 
often  detained  for  several  weeks  and  instead  of  discharging  their 
cargoes  under  a  covered  shed,  such  as  is  customarily  used  for  this 
purpose,  they  had  to  unload  it  on  lighters  or  on  uncovered  docks 
where  the  cotton  was  exposed  to  the  weather.  Railway  shipments 
were  delayed  by  overtaxed  traffic  facilities  and  by^  a  shortage  of  roll- 
ing stock. 

Notwithstanding  these  hindrances  the  cotton  trade  in  1916  in- 
creased decidedly  over  the  preceding  year,  as  this  table  shows : 


Months. 

Receipts. 

Deliveries. 

Stocks.a 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1914-15 

1915-10 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Bales. 
2,251 

5 
276 
15,714 
57,341 
60,094 
66, 473 
128, 478 
112,809 
61,974 
47, 296 
34, 579 

Bales. 
27,659 
2,260 
94,587 

101,673 
87, 054 
80, 938 
30, 540 
63, 940 
69, 695 

106, 343 
43, 676 
47,643 

Bale.t. 
10, 246 
11,292 
23,599 
29,458 
52, 810 
28,521 
63, 878 
73, 016 
60,109 
64,933 
65,237 
75, 156 

BaUi. 
69,729 
28,325 
55.895 
80,569 
45,690 
54,150 
35, 894 
53,206 
96,413 

10.5,088 
80,312 
78,369 

Bales. 
200,  .545 
189, 258 
165, 935 . 
152, 191* 
156,722 
188, 295 
178, 369 
2.33,831 
287,955 
284,966 
267,055 
226, 478 

Bales. 
181,  408 

158, 343 

197, 025 

218, 139 

2.59, 503 

286, 291 

280,937 
291,941 

264,9.53 

260,208 

229, 572 

July      

198, 846 

Total                          

587,290 

756,008 

558, 255 

783, 640 

a  At  end  of  month. 

<~  In  the  1914—15  season  the  largest  imports  of  cotton  were  made  in 
March;  the  heaviest  arrivals  in  the  1915-16  season  were  in  May,  on 
account  of  the  obstacles  previously  mentioned.  The  deliveries  in 
1915-16  show  quite  an  important  increase  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
ceding season,  although  the  mills  in  the  north  of  France  were  closed. 
The  spinners  of  the  other  manufacturing  regions  took  more  cotton 
than  usual,  because  they  manufactured  higher  numbers  of  thread. 
The  cotton  stocks  at  Havre  in  the  1915-16  season  reached  their  high- 
est point  in  March  with  291,941  bales,  against  the  maximum  of 
287,955  bales  in  the  preceding  season. 
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Fluctuations  in  Cotton  Prices. 

The  1915-lG  season  began  with  rehitively  low  prices.  Futures  were 
quoted  at  G9.75  francs  ($13.46)  ;  but  on  receipt  of  reports  from  the 
IJnitecl  States  of  a  deterioration  in  the  phmt,  the  quotations  rose 
rapidly  to  102  francs  ($19.G9).  A  favorable  autumn  and  numerous 
offers  "from  the  South  brought  about  a  reactionary  movement,  the 
expectation  being  that  the  Americans  would  find  much  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  their  new  crop,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  crop 
of  the  preceding  season.  On  the  contrary,  the  consumption,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  exceeded  all  fore- 
casts and  this  facility  of  absorption  was  soon  followed  by  a  quick 
recovery,  which  brought  the  quotations  to  107.25  francs  ($20.70)  in 
January,  1016.  Later  the  news  that  the  next  crop  would  be  very  heavy 
owing  to  the  extensive  acreage  planted  caused  another  reaction,  but 
soon  the  forecasts  of  the  crop  became  less  favorable  and  with  the 
simultaneous  rise  of  freights  and  insurance  there  was  again  an 
upward  move.  This  recovery  was  reflected  in  the  progress  of  the 
industry  in  France;  spinners  made  a  profit,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
pensiveness  of  all  raw  materials,  notably  of  raw  cotton  and  coal.  The 
quotations  therefore  advanced  to  118.87  francs  ($22.94),  but  fell  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign  to  115  francs  ($22.19).  Since  then  they  have 
again  risen. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  cot- 
ton quotations  at  Havre  in  each  month  during  1914-15  and  1915-16 : 


Months. 


Aug:iist  — 
September 
October. .. 
November. 
December . 
January . . . 


High.      Low 


$14. 62 
13.90 
11.  S7 
10.57 
10.42 
12.47 


?13.90 
12.35 
10  61 
9.89 
9.55 
10.52 


High.      Low 


$15.54 
19.30 
19.69 
19.54 
20.70 
22.63 


$13.39 
15.54 
18.24 
18.19 
19. 13 
20.67 


Months. 


February $12.45 

March 13.97 


1914-15 


High.      Low 


April. 
May. 
June. 
July. 


14.79 
14.43 
13.97 
13.99 


$11.92 
11.97 
14.19 
11.72 
13.41 
13.39 


1915-16 


High.      Low 


$22. 19 
22.00 
21.48 
22.93 
22.39 
22.24 


$21.04 
21.30 
21.09 
21.42 
22.12 
21.71 


Review  of  1916-17  Cotton  Season. 

In  March,  1917,  most  of  the  cotton  imported  into  Havre  was 
bought  against  French  reimbursement;  last  season,  in  many  in- 
stances, American  shippers  refused  to  sell  on  terms  other  than  three 
days'  sight  drafts  on  New  York.  The  increased  charges  for  freight, 
insurance,  and  war  risk  made  the  cost  of  cotton  in  France  very  high; 
but  the  French  mills  continued  to  do  a  large  business,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally reported  that  the  spinning  and  weaving  industries,  as  a 
whole,  had  a  most  successful  season,  notwithstanding  the  high  cost 
of  the  raw  material. 

The  handling  of  cotton  in  Havre  continued  to  be  very  difficult, 
owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  port  and  warehouses  and  the 
slowness  in  moving  cotton  by  rail  to  the  mills  in  the  interior.  The 
following  table  shows  the  cotton  movement  at  Havre  from  August  1 
to  February  1  of  the  past  two  seasons : 


Items. 

1915-16 

1916-17 

Items. 

1915-16 

1916-17 

IMPORTS. 

American 

Bales. 
394, 171 
17,718 

BaJes. 
463,922 
12,811 

FORWARDED  TO  MILLS. 

A  raerican 

Bales. 
334,358 
27,711 

Bales. 
376,467 
21  220 

All  other  growths 

All  other  growths 

Total  . 

Total 

411,889 

476, 733 

362,069 

397  687 
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The  following  statement  relates  to  the  cotton  in  sight  at  Havre  on 
February  1,  1915,  1916,  and  1917 : 


Items. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Items. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

STOCK  ON  HAND. 

American 

Sales. 
205,909 
28, 700 

Bales. 

2,'<6,291 

29,0()4 

Bales. 
270, 763 
20,693 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY. 

American.  . 

Bales. 
2AH,  731 
28, 700 

Bales. 

318,663 

29, 664 

Bale^. 
367  763 

All  other  growths . . 

All  other  growths.. 
Total 

20,693 

Total 

234,609 

315,955 

297,456 

277,434 

348,327 

388,456 

COTTON  AJLOAT. 

American 

42,82.5 

32,372 

« 91, 000 

o  Estimated. 

From  August  1,  1916,  to  February  1,  1917,  Havre  imported  64,844 
bales  more,  and  had  afloat,  it  is  estimated,  about  58,()00  bales  more 
than  for  the  liice  period  of  hist  season;  in  March,  1917,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  experts  that  Havre  would  receive  slightly  more  than  the 
total  for  last  year.  The  grade  of  the  current  crop  was  unusually 
high ;  owing  to  the  growing  conditions  the  staple  was  not  so  desirable 
as  in  the  previous  season. 

The  Coffee  Trade — Stocks  in  Warehouses. 

During  1916  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  France  was  estimated 
at  2,400,000  bags.  Stocks  in  bcmded  warehouses  in  the  three  principal 
ports  on  December  31,  1916,  were  2,957,000  bags,  each  of  60  kilos 
(132.3  pounds)— at  Havre  2,569,000  bags,  at  Marseille  318,000  bags, 
and  at  Bordeaux  70,000  bags.  The  total  stocks  on  December  31.  1913, 
amounted  to  onlv  2,896,000  bags,  of  which  2,704,000  were  at  Havre, 
146,000  at  Marseille,  and  46.000  at  Bordeaux. 

The  general  movement  of  the  coffee  trade  in  Havre  in  1916,  as  com- 
pared with  1915,  was  as  follows:  Imports,  2,826  000  bags  in  1916, 
against  2,086,000  bags  in  1915;  deliveries  for  consumption,  2,308,000 
bags  in  1916.  against  2,109.000  bags  in  1915. 

The  stocks  of  coffee  in  bonded  warehouses  in  Havre  on  December 
31,  1915  and  1916,  were  as  follows: 


Kinds. 


Santos 

Other  Brazilian 

Haitian 

Indian,  Malabar,  CeylcD.. 
Central  American,  etc 

Total 


Dec.  31, 
1915. 


1, 198,  166 
423, 609 
65, 398 
39, 928 
92,345 


1,819,446 


Dec.  31, 
1916. 


Bags. 

1, 476, 447 

432,988 

58, 842 

22,830 

214,610 


2, 205, 717 


Kinds. 


Coffee  in  course  of  dis- 
charge  


Grand  total. 


Dec.  31, 
1915. 


Bags. 
232, 300 


2,051,746 


Dec.  31, 
1916. 


Bags. 
363,528 


2,569,245 


Prices  of  Coffee  Advance  in  1916. 

In  1916  there  was  little  speculation  in  coffee  in  either  Europe  or 
America  for  these  reasons:  (1)  The  world's  production,  which  was 
17,865,000  bags  in  1914-15,  reached  20,761,000  bags  during  the  coffee 
season  of  1915-16;  (2)  the  world's  consumption,  21,048,000  bags  in 
1915-16,  compared  favorably  with  the  total  of  21,658,000  bags  for 
1914-15,  so  that  it  did  not  afford  any  new  stimulus  to  the  future 
market  of  Havre. 
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Moreover,  the  hindrances  in  the  way  of  exportation  to  neutral 
countries  did  not  favor  the  activity  of  this  special  connnerce  that 
Avas  so  prosperous  before  the  war,  so  that  the  price  fluctuations  not^d 
during  the  past  year  were  due  especially  to  the  demand  in  Brazil 
and  partly  to  the  increased  expenses  of  importation. 

Starting  at  5D  francs  ($11.39)  on  January  1,  191G,  prices  rose  to 
75  francs  ($14.47)  in  the  middle  of  May,  after  which  a  natural  re- 
action and  a  sale  by  the  valorization  committee  brought  them  back 
to  70  francs  ($13.51)  on  July  1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  coffee 
season  the  advance  Avas  rencAvod  and  a  quotation  of  7S.75  francs 
($15.20)  Avas  reached  on  September  G,  but  not  maintained,  falling  to 
72  francs  ($13.90)  at  the  beginning  of  November;  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  Avas  75  francs  ($14.47). 

The  difference  betAveen  coffee  i)rices  in  the  United  States  and  those 
in  the  French  market  aa^s  maintained  last  year  and  eAcn  accentuated 
by  the  increase  of  various  charges,  notably  freight  rates,  Avhich  for 
steamers  reached  250  francs  ($48.25)  and  10  per  cent  per  900  kilos 
(1,984  pounds),  or  18  francs  ($3.47)  per  bag  of  GO  kilos  (132 
pounds)  ;  before  the  war  these  freights  Avere  only  about  3^  francs 
($0.G7)  per  bag.  The  insurance  for  Avar  risk  was  relatively  cheap, 
fluctuating  betAveen  li  and  3  per  cent,  the  latter  rate  being  rarely 
applied. 
The  Havre  Cocoa  Market. 

Havre  has  long  been  the  foremost  European  port  in  the  cocoa  bean 
trade.  The  imports  of  cocoa  beans  into  Havre  in  191G  amounted  to 
173,900  bags,  against  111,49G  in  1915,  a  substantial  gain.  The  total 
deliA'eries  in  1916  Avere  smaller,  being  146,002  bags,  against  239,105 
bags  in  1915.  The  stocks  at  Havre  rose  from  40,587  bags  at  the  end 
of  December.  1915,  to  71,488  bags  at  the  end  of  December,  1916. 

The  folloAA'ing  table  shows  the  prices  of  cocoa  beans  of  various 
kinds  in  francs  (1  franc=$0.193)  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds)  at 
Havre  at  the  end  of  January  and  December,  1916..  These  prices  are 
for  cocoa  beans  in  bonded  Avarehouse,  tare  2  per  cent  and  discount 
2^  per  cent: 


Kinds. 


Bahia 

Trinidad 

La  Giiaira  and  Carupano 
St.  Lu.ia  and  Orenada. . 

Para  and  Amazon 

Guayaquil 


January. 


Francf. 
r22-128 
12f>-132 
12.5-10O 
llS-120 
128-1.32 
126-132 


Derem- 
ber. 


Fravcx. 

92-100 
112-11.') 
112-1,50 

95-10.3 
112-115 
109-116 


Kinds. 


St.  Thomas 

Puerto  Plata  and  San?hez 

Haiti 

Martinique 

Guadeloupe 

A  kkra,  and  similar 


January. 


Frnvcx. 
122-125 
118-124 
112-124 
174-176 
175-178 
112-118 


Decem- 
ber. 


Francs. 
95-100 
90-98 
83-95 
145-150 
147-151 
86-90 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Pepper. 

The  movement  of  pepper  in  the  Havre  market  Avas  much  more  re- 
stricted in  1916  than  in  the  preceding  year,  exports  of  that  product 
continuing  to  be  prohibited.  The  im])orts  in  1916  AAcre  limited  to 
the  French  consumption,  also  provided  for  by  the  stocks  existing  on 
January  1,  1916,  Avhich  amounted  to  38.594  bags,  of  which  36,482 
bags  Avere  Saigon  of  all  kinds  and  2,112  bags  miscellaneous.  On 
December  31,  1916,  these  stocks  amounted  to  only  18,988  bags,  made 
up  as  follows:  Saicon,  ordinary,  13,531;  Saigon,  colonial  privilege, 
2,500;  Singapore,  1,711:  India,  1,236;  and  Java,  10. 
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The  imports  and  exports  of  pepper  at  Havre  during  the  last  three 
years  are  shown  in  the  aceompan3nng  table : 


Kinds. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Java 

Bags. 

100 

110 

12, S93 

5, 869 

17, 053 

Bag's. 

Bags. 

50 

1,407 

716 

970 

12,953 

Bags. 

14,658 
5,728 

25, 564 
8, 129 

32,970 

Bags. 
203 
208 
42, 500 
21,154 
34,987 

Bags. 
50 

Singapore 

47 
4, 085 
4,395 
17,515 

505 

India  (Tellicherri) 

867 

Saieon 

3,252 

Saigon,  colonial  privilege 

31, 296 

Total 

36,055 

26,642 

16,096 

87,049 

99,052 

35,970 

The  marked  reduction  of  the  imports  was  the  cau.se  of  local  spec- 
ulation that  steadily  advanced  pepper  prices  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  Tellicherri  started  at  84  francs  ($10.21)  per  50  kilos  (110.23 
pounds)  on  Januar}^  1,  1916,  and  reached  140  francs  ($27.02).  Black 
Saigon,  starting  at  101  francs  ($19.49),  rose  to  158  francs  ($30.49) 
on  December  31,  and  White  Saigon  (replacing  Singapore)  increa.sed 
in  price  during  the  same  period  from  170  francs  ($32,81)  to  217.50 
francs  ($41.98). 

Trade  in  Copper  and  Rubber. 

During  1916  the  copper  market  of  Havre  was  quieter  than  in  1915 
because  of  Avar  conditions.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  there  was 
practically  no  trade  on  account  of  the  lack  of  merchandise  as  a  basis 
for  the  future  market.  The  prices  rose  from  260  francs  ($50.18)  per 
100  kilos  (220.46  pounds)  on  January  5,  1916,  to  410  francs  ($79.13) 
on  December  9,  1916.  The  stock  of  copper  in  Havre  at  the  end  of 
1916  amounted  to  1,406  tons,  against  1,209  tons  at  the  close  of  1915. 

For  many  years  Havre  has  been  an  important  port  of  entr}^  for 
i-ubber,  much  of  which  is  reexported  to  European  markets.  The 
following  w^ere  the  imports  of  rubber  in  1916,  in  metric  quintals 
(220.46  pounds),  by  countries  of  origin:  United  Kingdom,  26,513; 
Brazil,  880;  United  States,  3,436;  British  India,  48;  French  Kongo, 
1,678;  French  West  Africa,  144;  other  countries,  2,235;  total,  34,934 
metric  quintals.  The  total  exports  of  rubber  from  Havre  in  1916 
were  2,152  metric  quintals.  Most  of  the  rubber  imported  in  1916 
Avas  merely  in  transit. 

The  following  table  show^s  the  official  quotations  per  kilo  (2.2 
pounds)  in  francs  (1  franc=:$0.193)  for  rubber  at  Havre  in  certain 
months  of  1916 : 


Months. 


Ivinds. 


Prices. 


January... 

March 

June 

September 
December. 


Para,  fine  and  pure 

Sernamby 

Para,  fine  and  pure 

Seniamoy 

Para,  fine  and  pure 

Sernamby 

Para,  fine  and  pure 

Sernamby 

Para,  fine  and  pure 
Sernamby 


Francs. 
9.  25-10. 50 
fi.  50-  8. 25 
8. 2.5-  9. 10 
4. 70-  7. 40 
8.00-  8.60 
4. 00-  6. 45 
9. 10-10. 20 
4. 00-  6. 60 
9. 00-  9. 90 
4.00-  6.6.5 
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Timber  Imports — Various  Industries  of  Havre  District. 

Tlie  imports  of  wood  from  the  United  States  into  Havre  in  1916 
were  limited  almost  entirely  to  silver  spruce.  Large  quantities  of 
this  wood  were  used  in  France  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
10.000  cubic  meters  (1  cubic  meter= 1.308  cubic  yards)  arrived  at 
Havre  and  perhaps  an  equal  quantity  at  La  Pallice,  Bordeaux,  St. 
Nazaire,  and  Brest,  making  a  total  importation  of  about  20,000  cubic 
meters.  About  0,000  cubic  meters  of  pitch  pine  beams  and  2,500 
cubic  meters  of  planks  were  imported  into  Havre.  Sailing  vessels 
brought  to  Havre  several  cargoes  of  spruce  from  Canada,  owing  to 
the  rise  in  price  of  Swedish  spruce. 

The  Compagnie  Francaise  des  Extraits  Tinctoriaux  et  Tannants, 
of  Havre,  which  manufactures  dyeing  and  tanning  extracts  from 
wood,  imported  in  1916  about  58,000  tons  of  dyeing  and  tanning  mate- 
rial as  compared  with  72,000  tons  in  1915  and  60,000  tons  in  1914. 

The  Huilerie  Lequette  of  Montivilliers,  near  Havre,  which  pro- 
duces flax  and  colza  oils,  reports  difficulties  in  1916  arising  from  a 
scarcity  of  labor  and  the  transportation  crisis;  but  the  supply  of 
necessary  raAv  material  was  obtained  and  the  demand  for  the  manu- 
factured product  was  regular  throughout  the  year. 

The  Distillerie  de  la  Benedictine  at  Fecamp,  Seine  Inferieure,  en- 
jo3'ed  increased  sales  in  1916,  amounting  to  1,935,436  bottles  of  Bene- 
dictine liqueur,  compared  v\ith  1,877,656  bottles  in  1915.  Of  the 
output  in  1916  the  quantity  consumed  in  France  was  1,000,533  bottles, 
in  the  United  States  230,358  bottles,  and  in  other  countries  704,545 
bottles.  The  number  of  bottles  of  this  beverage  shipped  to  the 
United  States  in  1916  was  almost  as  large  as  in  1913.  The  total 
production  of  the  establishment  in  1916  represented  6,225  tons,  as 
compared  with  5,129  tons  in  1915. 
Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from 
the  consular  district  of  Havre  during  the  calendar  year  1916  was 
$20,507  less  than  in  1915.  To  the  Philippines  were  sent  goods  worth 
$1,858  in  1915  and  $527  in  1916 ;  to  Porto  Rico,  $2,853  and  $334.  There 
were  no  shipments  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  either  j^ear.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


Cheese,  Camembert 

Copper  matte 

Corset-making  material . . . 

Fertiliser,  bone 

Glass,  optical 

Hides,  salted 

Hops 

Liqueur,  Benedictine 

Nursery  stock 

Oil,  colza 

Paper,  cigarette 

Pebbles,  flint 

Pepper 

Potash,  prussiate  of 


1915 


$52, 153 


24,906 

23, 772 

6,505 

359,511 


146,960 
15, 252 
79,406 
31,300 
93, 261 

287, 445 
19,089 


1916 


$19 
35 

28: 
19; 
9; 

440, 

12; 

209; 


Articles. 


Kubber,  crude 

Seed,  clover 

Skins: 

Goat 

Rabbit 

Willow 

Wine,  champagne. 
Wood: 

Ebony 

Mahogany 

All  other  articles. . . 


1915 


1916 


824,232 
295,813 


56,446 
3,106 


Total. 


45, 130 
16,639 


240,771 


S82, 108 
194, 335 

10,  .SOS 

65,  197 

11,143 

226,599 

28,311 
36,724 
63,649 


l,824,f97 


1,804,190 


The  value  of  American  goods  returned  in  1916  was  $216,079, 
against  $79,209  in  1915.  The  principal  items  in  1916  were  shoes, 
hosiery,  iron  drums,  and  steel. 
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Although  the  vahie  of  the  total  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
1916  "was  slightly  below  that  of  the  preceding  year,  most  of  the 
principal  items  sho^Yed  substantial  increases.  Tliese  included  salted 
hides,  Benedictine  liqueur,  crude  rubber,  colza  oil,  rabbit  skins, 
champagne,  and  v>'oods.  There  were  decreases  in  Camembert  cheese, 
pepper,  clover  seed,  flint  pebbles,  and  goatskins. 
Revival  of  American  Shipping  in  Havre — Port  Statistics. 

Seven  vessels  of  the  American  merchant  marine  visited  this  port 
in  1915,  the  hirgest  number  in  21  years.  In  191(),  20  American  vessels 
arrived,  the  largest  number  since  1892,  when  21  entries  were  regis- 
tered. The  record  of  191G  therefore  indicates  an  important  revival 
in  American  shipping,  due  to  the  demand  for  transportation  facili- 
ties and  the  renumerative  freight  rates  offered. 

The  total  maritime  movement  of  the  port  of  Havre  in  1916  was 
17,700  vessels  of  8,579,309  tons— entries,  8,892  of  4,271,946  tons,  and 
clearances,  8,808  of  4,307,413  tons.  The  total  compares  with  12,356 
vessels  of  9,223,381  tons  in  1914  and  12,810  vessels  of  6,337,275  tons 
in  1915. 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  Cherbourg. 

The  following  statistics,  furnished  by  the  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Cherbourg,  show  the  foreign  trade  of  that  port 
in  1915  and  1916: 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 


Coal  and  briqunts 

Coffee  and  othtr  colonial  prod- 
ucts   

Fish,  frfish 

ICH 

Machini-s  and  machinery 

Oils,  min  ral: 

Refiiu'd 

Heavy  and  r-.sidues 

Tar 

Wheat 

Wines,  ordinary 

Wood  for  construction 

All  other  articles 


1915 


Tow. 
193,216 

34S 


Total. 


208 
115 

1,254 
8,547 
1,933 


905 

1,S2S 
9,8.6 


218, 230 


1916 


Tons. 
218,896 

364 
149 
158 
621 


659 
2.262 
74, 797 
2,293 
17,250 
"30,973 


348,422 


Articles. 


EXPORTS. 

Butter,  fri'sh  and  salted 

Che»s> 

Coal  and  briqu.  Is 

Potato  'S 

Ston  ■,  crushid 

V(g  tabl  s,!r  sh,n.  e.  s 
All  othtr  articli^ 

Total 


Tons. 

14, ,32 
3,649 

28, 539 
2,083 
9,244 
1,295 
9,681 


69, 223 


1916 


Tons. 
6, 366 
2,015 
17,881 
1,272 
3,568 
746 
oil,  4.59 


43,307 


a  Includes  goods  in  transit. 

The  total  movement  of  shipping  at  Cherbourg  in  1916  was  1,342 
vessels  of  669,355  tons,  of  which  887  vessels  of  473,567  tons  were  en- 
gaged in  over-sea  trade. 

Trade  of  Caen  and  Honfleur — Shipping  at  St.  Malo. 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Caen,  Department  of  Calvados,  the  foreign  imports 
by  sea  into  that  port  in  1916,  in  metric  tons,  were:  Bricks,  2,363; 
cast  iron,  27,844;  coal,  555,474;  iron  ore,  15,654;  pyrites,  1,195;  tar, 
8,869;  wood,  10,573;  other  articles,  2,555 ;  total,  624,527  metric  tons. 
Iron  ore  (12,803  metric  tons)  was  the  only  commodity  exported  to 
foreign  countries  in  1916,  with  the  exception  of  supplies  for  outgoing 
vessels.  The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Caen  in 
1916  was  2,253,  of  625,300  tons;  of  these,  1,244  of  516,646  tons  were 
engaged  in  over-sea  trade. 
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At  Honflcur,  Department  of  Calvados,  3?>0,100  metric  tons  of  im- 
ports by  sea  were  recorded  in  1916,  the  principal  items  being  coal, 
251,072  metric  tons;  iron  and  steel  casting-s  for  molding,  in.ODU;  ma- 
chines and  parts,  131;  nitrate  of  soda,  1,000;  paper  stock,  183;  phos- 
phates, 2,250;  pyrites,  7,595;  salts  of  ammonia,  104;  tar,  3,088;  and 
wood  for  construction,  48,290.  Exports  from  Honfleiir  in  191G  were: 
French  products,  11,000  metric  tons;  foreign  products  in  transit, 
6,200;  total,  17,200  metric  tons.  The  shipping  of  Honfleur  is  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  coastwise  trade.  In  1916,  809  vessels  of 
199,903  tons  entered  the  port. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  St.  Malo  in  1916 
was  752,  of  195.333  tons,  against  613  of  172,659  tons  in  1915  and  687 
of  215,453  tons  in  1914. 

CALAIS. 

By  Consul   Kenneth   Stuart  Patton. 

The  consular  district  of  Calais  comprises  the  unoccupied  area  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Nord  and  of  the  Pas-de-Calais  and  that  por- 
tion of  Belgium  not  under  German  control.  Coal  mining,  the  manu- 
facture of  lace,  the  Boulogne  fisheries,  and  the  port  activities  of 
Dunkirk,  Boulogne,  and  Calais  make  this  region  commercially 
important. 

The  Lace  Industry. 

In  the  foreign  trade  of  Calais  its  lace  industry  figures  largely. 
Cotton  vals  form  the  bulk  of  the  output;  nets,  silk  Chantilly  laces, 
tinsel  laces,  and  veilings  are  also  manufactured.  The  year  1916  was 
satisfactory  for  the  lace  manufacturers.  The  trade  in  cotton  vals  was 
heavier  than  in  1915  and  approached  in  value  the  exports  of  a  normal 
year.  The  increase  over  1915  was  confined  to  cotton  vals  and  tinsel 
laces,  the  former  being  a  cheap  staple  article  used  by  the  dressmak- 
ing and  lingerie  trade;  the  increased  value  of  tinsel-lace  exports  was 
due  to  the  demand  of  fashion.  There  was  probably  no  increase  of 
production  in  these  two  articles  and  the  larger  values  were  derived 
from  an  increase  in  prices  averaging  about  20  per  cent.  Silk  laces 
showed  a  decline  over  preceding  years,  as  these  are  comparatively 
expensive  and  the  universal  tendency  toward  economy  reduced  their 
consumption  in  favor  of  the  cheaper  cotton  laces. 

Sales  of  laces  to  the  United  States  continued  large,  and  the  year 
closed  with  an  increase  over  1915  of  more  than  $850,000.  The  trade 
with  Italy  in  cotton  laces  was  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  normal, 
owing  to  export  restrictions  wdiich  permitted  the  shipment  of  only 
10  tons  quarterly  to  that  country ;  but  in  silk  laces  it  continued  strong. 
Sales  to  Switzerland  suffered  slightly  as  a  result  of  export  require- 
ments that  all  shipments  be  made  through  the  Societe  de  Surveil- 
lance Suisse.  Transportation  difficulties  caused  a  heavy  decline  in 
exports  to  Russia  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Prior  to  the 
war  the  exports  to  the  United  States  averaged  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  trade  in  Calais  laces.  This  percentage,  it  is  estimated,  rose  to 
66  per  cent  during  1916. 

Supply  of  Raw  Materials — Coal  Prices — Boulogne  Fisheries. 

The  raw  products  necessary  to  the  lace  trade  are  coal  and  thread. 
No  coal  shortage  was  experienced  during  1916,  but  there  was  a  de- 
20958"— 17— 5b 2 
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cided  increase  in  price.  Cotton  thread  is  obtained  from  England 
and  silk  thread  from  Italy  and  the  Cevennes  (France).  Sufficient 
quantities  of  these  articles  were  delivered  at  prices  nearly  double 
those  of  a  normal  year. 

No  statistics  are  available  for  the  output  of  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Pas-de-Calais  since  the  war  began.  Up  to  that  time  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  these  mines  averaged  25,000,000  tons.  At  least  half  of 
them  are  now  in  invaded  territory  and  the  remainder  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  military  authorities.  In  December,  191G,  soft  coal  was 
selling  at  $15  per  ton  and  French  anthracite  at  about  $20  per  ton, 
against  $6  and  $10,  respectively,  in  normal  times.  British  anthracite 
was  imported  to  supply  the  deficiency  due  to  an  increased  demand 
and  sold  for  $30  per  ton  at  the  close  of  1916. 

No  figures  are  obtainable  for  the  catch  of  the  Boulogne  fishing 
fleet  for  1916,  but  it  was  greatly  inferior  in  quantity  and  value  to 
that  of  a  normal  year,  when  the  sales  averaged  $5,000,000. 

Imports  from  and  Exports  to  United  States. 

Few  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  are  brought  into  this 
district.  Most  of  the  American  goods  sold  here  come  via  Paris  and 
London.  They  are  very  diverse  in  character,  including  canned  goods, 
automobiles,  safety  razors,  cash  registers,  matches,  small  hardware, 
etc. 

Following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  declared  exports  from 
Calais  to  the  United  States  during  1915  and  1916 : 


Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Articles. 

1915 

1916 

S6,807 

3,048,293 

70, 173 

268, 539 

47, 157 

2,005 

$5,572 

3,930,103 

53, 663 

231,960 

87,788 
5,751 

Nets: 

("otton 

?2, 153 

7,957 

320 

1,696 

26,546 

197 

Laces: 

$2,346 
7,586 

Cotton 

Silk 

Silk  and  cotton 

Silk        

Silk  and  cotton 

Tinsel 

1,513 
2  395 

Tinsel 

Veils  and  veilings 

3.082 

Tinsel  and  cotton 

All  other  articles 

4,167 

Total 

3,481,843 

4, 335, 926 

From  Calais  to  the  Philippines  $2,019  worth  of  cotton  and  silk 
laces  and  nets  were  exported  in  1915  and  $6,713  worth  in  1916. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  last  year's  shipments  to  the  United 
States  was  due  mostly  to  one  item — cotton  laces.  The  total  declared 
exports  compared  favorably  with  those  for  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war— 1910,  $4,654,071;  1911,  $3,572,149;  1912, 
$4,039,389 ;  and  1913,  $4,682,360. 

From  Dunkirk  the  principal  article  invoiced  for  the  United  States 
in  1916  was  fusel  oil.  valued  at  $115,712,  against  $84,185  in  1915. 
Total  declared  exports  were  $93,120  in  1915  and  $120,773  in  1916. 
From  Boulogne-sur-Mer  there  were  no  shipments  to  the  United 
States  last  year;  the  total  value  in  1915  was  824,456,  the  chief  item 
being  horses,  $23,000.  Neither  agency  sent  any  goods  to  American 
insular  possessions  during  the  past  tw^o  years. 

GRENOBLE. 

By  Consul  Thomas  D.  Davis. 

The  year  1916  in  the  Grenoble  district  was  marked  by  dimin- 
ished production  and  higher  prices  in  all  industries.    Contributing 
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factors  to  this  result  were  the  scarcity  of  raw  material,  fuel,  and 
labor,  and  inadequate  transportation  facilities.  By  utiliziug  all  avail- 
able raw  material,  practically  all  concerns  were  able  to  continue 
operations  and  to  realize  fair,  although  somcwliat  diminished,  profits. 
Exports  to  TTnited  States  Increase  in  Value. 

The  export  trade  of  Grenoble  Avith  the  United  States  is  chiefly 
in  gloves,  skins,  walnuts,  and  photographic  paper.  The  steady 
demand  for  and  higher  prices  for  these  products  resulted  in  a  mate- 
rial increase  in  the  value  of  last  year's  shipments.  During  1915  and 
1916  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  leadmg  items  exported  to  the 
United  States  were  as  follows : 


1915. 

1916 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

t 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Felt  hats 

dozen.. 

2,196 

$38,553 

3,451 

$67, 450 

Gloves,  leather: 

Women's — 

Over  14  inches 

do.... 

6,544 

82,442 

2,742 

35,969 

Less  than  14  inches 

do.... 

154,881 

1,085,878 

218, 736 

1,772,^78 

Men's 

do.... 

2,210 

11,906 

1,730 

12,576 

Kid  and  lamb  skins: 

Dressed 

do.... 

15, 678 

114,432 

6,755 

63,970 

Raw 

do.... 

25,235 

121,666 

27,600 

146,980 

^'holographic  paper 

pounds.. 

3,459,146 

315,454 

2,850,880 

450, 439 

Tinsel 

do.... 

56,900 

30,239 

123,596 

87,753 

Walnuts: 

In  shell 

do.... 

2,501,800 

269,488 

1,762,627 

212,664 

Shelled 

do.... 

2,048,290 

508, 488 

3,161,275 

610, 126 

81,696 

121,155 

Total 

2,660,242 

3,581,960 



No  invoices  were  certified  for  shipment  to  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or 
the  Philippines  during  the  two  years. 
Trade  in  Gloves,  Hats,  and  Paper. 

A  better  price  was  obtained  last  year  for  gloves  exported  to  the 
United  States,  the  average  price  per  dozen  for  1916  being  $8.07, 
against  $7.43  for  1915.  Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  restricted  out- 
put, the  Ignited  States  received  a  larger  supply  of  gloves  from  this 
district  than  last  year,  although  the  number  of  men's  gloves  exported 
was  about  60  per  cent  less.  The  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  skins 
reduced  profits  considerably,  but  the  industi'v  had  a  fairly  pros- 
perous year,  the  value  of  the  1916  output  being  placed  by  the 
Grenoble  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  32.000,000  francs,  against  25,- 
762,252  francs  in  1915. 

The  exportation  of  felt  hats  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
has  only  recently  reached  important  proportions.  They  are  said  to 
be  very  popular  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  their  lightness 
and  superior  style  and  quality.  The  industry  in  general,  however, 
was  not  very  fortunate  in  1916.  The  trade  in  shapes  for  women's 
hats  languished,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  styles,  orders  fall- 
ing far  below  the  most  unfavorable  years.  Great  ditficulty  was 
experienced  in  procuring  the  necessary  dyes,  and  to  this  was  added 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  wool  and  sufficient  labor;  production 
Avas  reduced  more  than  half. 

Incomplete  statistics  furnished  by  the  Grenoble  Chamber  of  (\)m- 
merce  show  for  the  two  arrondissements  of  Grenoble  and  St.  Mar- 
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cellin  a  production  of  paper  and  paper  boxes  for  1916  valued  at 
45,000,000  francs.  This  should  represent  approximately  65  per  cent 
of  the  total  output  of  this  district.  Exports  to  the  United  States  of 
photographic  paper,  the  only  kind  sent  from  Grenoble,  diminished 
in  quantity  and  increased  in  total  value  as  compared  with  those  of 
1915,  owing-  to  limited  production  and  steady  demand. 
Vienne  Textile  Industry — Machinery  and  Electrical  Supplies  Needed. 

Since  August,  1914,  the  Vienne  woolen  mills  have  been  making 
military  cloth,  "bleu  horizon";  and  since  January,  1916,  blankets. 
The  manufacture  of  cloth  for  civilian  purposes  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  factories  could  not  keep  up  with  the  large  orders; 
but  it  was  possible  to  organize  the  manufacture  of  certain  quantities 
of  plain  weaves  and  novelties.  The  spiiming  mills  have  also  been 
making  hosiery,  for  which  there  is  a  considerable  demand. 

The  textile  industry  at  Vienne  before  the  war  was  dependent  upon 
Germany  for  its  looms  and  preparing  and  glazing  machines,  most  of 
them  coming  from  Chemnitz.  The  silk  industry,  centering  at  Lyon, 
used  machines  of  French  and  Swiss  make,  except  in  the  weaving  of 
velvet,  for  which  a  few  looms  were  imported  from  Crefeld.  A  small 
factory  at  Burgoin  specializes  in  both  silk  and  cotton  weaving  ma- 
chinery and  has  been  successful  in  copying  some  of  the  foreign  makes. 

Looms  for  weaving  large  blankets  and  paper  makers'  felts,  self- 
acting  spinning  machines,  and  carding  machines  are  much  needed 
for  the  industries  that  are  developing.  The  machinery  employed  is 
very  delicate,  nnist  be  carefully  constructed,  and  is  difficult  to  copy. 
At  present  the  orders  for  this  machinery  go  mostly  to  England. 

There  seems  to  be  a  pressing  need  for  needles  for  knitting  ma- 
chines of  all  kinds.  Those  now  in  use  are  hand  and  power  operated 
'machines  for  making  stockings,  socks,  drawers,  vests,  and  sweaters. 
Circular  machines  of  very  fine  mesh  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
w(;ol,  and  silk  thread  gloves  are  needed.  There  is  a  market  here  for 
motor-driven  knitting  and  hosiery  machines,  as  those  operated  by 
hand  are  insufficient ;  but  the  field  is  limited,  there  being  only  a  few 
manufacturers  of  this  kind. 

The  demand  for  electrical  supplies  is  increasing.  In  the  generat- 
ing plants  units  of  large  power  are  more  generally  employed,  increas- 
ing the  tension  carried  on  the  transmission  lines;  many  now  transmit- 
ting 30,000,  40,000,  and  65,000  volts.  The  market  for  copper  wire  is 
also  widening,  and  the  production  of  bar  brass,  brass  w^iie,  and  brass 
and  copper  plate  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

Activity  in  Commercial  Circles — Postwar  Plans. 

An  industrial  commission  from  the  United  States  visited  this  dis- 
trict in  September,  1916,  and  revived  interest  in  trade  between  this 
jjart  of  France  and  America.  In  spite  of  prevailing  conditions, 
Grenoble  commercial  circles  show  great  energy,  and  projects  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  all  industries  after  the  war  are  under  discussion. 
The  chief  problem  is  the  provision  of  cheap  and  adequate  transpor- 
tation facilities,  a  satisfactory  solution  of  wdiich  w^ould  open  up 
great  possibilities  for  the  development  of  the  water  power  of  the 
Alps.     Canalization  of  the  Isere  is  the  solution  most  favored. 

Metallurgy,  paper  making,  and  electro-chemical  industries  are 
expected  to  prosper  with  the  coming  of  peace  on  account  of  the 
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abundance  of  cheap  poAver  and  electrical  current  availabh  It  is 
planned  to  establish  at  Grenoble  a  large  laboratory  where  application 
can  be  made,  under  factory  conditions  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
professors  of  the  University  of  (Jrenoble,  of  newly  patented  processes 
before  their  industrial  exploitation. 

LA  ROCHELLE. 

By  Consul  James  H.   Goodier. 

The  production  of  cognac  brandy  in  the  Departments  of  Charcnto 
and  Charente-Inferieure  is  the  most  important  industry  of  this  con- 
sular district,  wihch  also  embraces  the  Department  of  Deux-Sevres. 
The  manufacture  of  casein  is  carried  on  principally  at  Surgeres, 
Deux-Sevres,  and  Taillebourg,  Charente-Inferieure.  The  paper  in- 
dustry is  largely  centered  in  and  about  the  city  of  Angouleme,  Cha- 
rente,  where  widely  known  cigai-ette  i^apers  are  made.  This  section 
has  a  norn>al  production  of  about  15,000  tons  of  paper  a  year,  but  in 
1915  and  191G  the  output  declined. 

Niort,  Deux-Sevres.  is  the  center  of  the  crust  chamois  industry, 
which  produced  in  1915  some  40.000  dozen  skins  and  in  1916,  51,000 
dozen;  but  for  an  exigency  that  during  four  months  of  last  year  cut 
off  the  supply,  it  is  estimated  that  75,000  dozen  would  have  been 
turned  out.  The  increase  was  due  to  the  great  demand  not  only  from 
the  glove  factories  of  the  city  of  Niort.  but  also  from  all  parts  of 
France  and  the  allied  and  neutral  countries.  The  market  for  skins 
was  active  throughout  the  year. 

The  trade  in  paper-machine  wire  and  wire  cloth  produced  at  An- 
gouleme. Charente,  Avas  not  greatly  affected  by  conditions  during 
1916.  Although  exports  of  the  former  commodity  to  the  United 
States  were  but  832  pounds,  worth  $1,784  in  1916,  against  1.820  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,017  in  1915.  d?liveries  to  paper  mills  in  France  and 
allied  countries  increased  largely.  Wire  cloth  exports  to  the  United 
States  gained  considerably*  being  3,231  pounds,  worth  $8,633  in  1916, 
compared  with  2.487  pounds,  worth  $3,079  in  1915,  the  shipments  to 
other  countries  remained  about  the  same. 

Mining  and  Fishing  Operations  Decline — Fruit  Production. 

The  coal  mines  at  St.  Laurs,  in  this  consular  district,  were  not 
worked  in  1916  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor.  Some  salt  has  been 
recovered  by  evaporation  processes  from  the  marshes  along  the  coast, 
although  the  amount  last  j^ear  was  even  less  than  in  1915,  when  it  was 
estimated  at  6,000  metric  tons.  Normally  the  annual  production  is 
about  35,000  metric  tons.  This  salt  is  said  to  be  of  a  superior  quality 
to  that  found  in  other  parts  of  France. 

Practically  no  fishing  was  done  here  in  1916,  although  prior  to  the 
war  La  Rochelle  was  one  of  the  two  greatest  fishing  ports  of  France, 
its  only  rival  being  Boulogne-sur-]\Ier.  A  considerable  amount  of 
fish  had  to  be  imported  last  year,  coming  mostly  from  Spain.  In  like 
manner  the  oyster  and  mussel  beds  were  practically  neglected  during 
1916.  The  oysters  from  Marennes,  near  La  Rochelle,  are  famous 
throughout  France,  and  this  industry  was  formerly  very  active. 

The  Department  of  Charente-Inferieure  produced  the  following 
quantities  of  fruits,  in  metric  tons  (no  figures  are  at  hand  for  \\\e 
other  Departments  of  this  consular  district):  Apples,  eatiog.   ';0; 
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chestnuts,  180 ;  nuts,  other,  20 ;  peaches,  1 ;  pears,  20 ;  prunes,  2 ;  straw- 
berries, 10 ;  and  cherries,  20 ;  a  total  of  273  metric  tons. 
Imports  from  "United  States  and  Other  Countries, 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  region  is  carried  on  through  the  dual 
port  of  La  Rochelle-Pallice.  These  were  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
commodities  imported  from  the  United  States  and  from  other  coun- 
tries during  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


FROM  UNITED  STATES. 


Acid,  sulphuric 

Automobiles  and  trucks 

Barbed  wire 

Cars,  railway 

Condensed  milk 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of . 

Corn 

Cotton,  ginned 

Feedstults 

Flour,  wheat 

Horses 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac- 
tures of: 

Car  axles 

Laminated,  in  bars 

Pi^  iron 

Rails  and  tie  plates 

Vehicle  mountings,  iron. . 

Wire 

Lime,  phosphate  of 

Lumber,  sawn 

Mares 

Mules 

Oats 

Oils,  heavy,  and  resins 

Petroleum: 

Essence  of 

Refined 

Soda  caustic 


1915 


Metric 

tons. 

5,666 

315 

282 

1,118 

514 


16, 335 


9,109 

11,979 

a  18, 655 


365 


26, 153 


16,962 

24,042 

8,320 


1916 


Metric 

tovs. 

3,369 

1,901 

10, 116 

25,318 

2,868 

9,127 

6, 825 

5,677 

7,010 

17,421 

o  12, 954 


1,875 
93, 484 

1, 202 
56, 659 

1,094 

7,202 
11,278 

2,283 
o6,477 
0  1,006 
76,378 

4,265 

9,470 
10,094 
9,067 


Articles. 


Spirits. 
Wheat. 


FROM   OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


Ammoniac  salts , 

Bricks,  silicon  base 

Boats,  small 

Cars,  railway 

Coal 

Corn 

Flour,  wheat 

Horses 

Iron  and  steel,  laminated,  in 

bars 

Lime,  phosphate  of 

Lumber,  sawn 

Mares 

Mineral  tar 

Mules 

Oats 

Phosphates,  natural 

Pyrites 

Rice 

Salt,  refined,  except  white. . . 

Soda,  nitrate  of 

Spirits 

Wheat 


1915 


Metric 
tons. 


850,332 


8, 583 
0  11,470 

3,842 
3,360 
6,093 


15,449 


6,350 
21,954 
17,266 
13, 938 


52,912 
5,487 
10, 580 


1916 


Metric 
tons. 
6  195,991 
9,384 


1,491 
1,119 
3,118 

10,410 
316,069 

13, 104 


0  4,825 

6,650 
12,435 

6,863 
a  2, 409 

6,535 
12,030 

8,708 


8,890 


6  181,462 
14,727 


a  Number. 


b  Gallons. 


The  total  imports  into  La  Rochelle-Pallice  during  1916  were 
417,639  metric  tons  less  than  in  1915,  but  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  by  228,577  metric  tons.  This  is  attributable  mostly 
to  the  many  new  items  in  ,1916  and  to  substantial  gains  in  automo- 
biles and  trucks,  barbed  wire,  condensed  milk,  wheat  flour,  oats,  and 
railway  cars. 

Exports  Show  Marked  Decrease — Shipping. 

The  quantity  of  exports  from  La  Eochelle-Pallice  to  the  United 
States  more  than  doubled  in  1916,  but  this  represents  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  shipments,  which  declined  by  nearly  50  per 
cent.  The  chief  exports  to  all  countries  in  1915  and  1916,  in  metric 
tons,  were:  Brandy,  25,204  and  5.549;  casein,  1.523  and  1,042;  coal, 
50,485  and  12,527;  and  timber  for  mines,  28,203  and  43,474.  The 
total  was  134,117  metric  tons  in  1915  and  70,412  metric  tons  in  1916, 
a  decrease  of  63,705  metric  tons. 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  invoiced  at  the  American 
consulate  at  La  Rochelle,  consisted  largelj'^  of  brandy  shipments, 
valued  at  $995,482  out  of  the  total  of  $1,059,214  in  1915  and  $1,355,- 
367  out  of  $1,411,534  in  1916.  Among  the  other  items  were:  Casein, 
$41,243   and  $14,155;   crust  chamois,  $17,357  and  $31,595;  paper- 
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machine  wire,  $2,017  iind  $1,784;  and  wire  cloth,  $3,079  and  $8,033. 

Brandy  was  the  only  article  invoiced  for  United  States  posses- 
sions, the  Philippine  Islands  taking  $7,112  worth  in  1915  and  $G,515 
worth  in  1916;  Hawaii,  $7,477  and  $3,014;  and  Porto  Rico,  $9,575 
and  $9,728. 

The  total  movement  of  shipping  through  La  Ilochelle  and  La 
Eochelle-Pallice  in  1916  Avas  5,341  vessels  of  2,655,570  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  844  ships  and  138,463  tons  from  1915. 

LIMOGES. 

By  Consnl  Eugene  L.  Belisle. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  articles  not  of  national  necessity 
continued  to  be  affected  by  the  displacement  of  labor  in  1916,  the 
retail  trade  of  the  Limoges  district  was  satisfactory.  Crops  were 
generally  good;  hay,  grain,  and  vegetables  realized  high  prices. 
The  year  was  profitable  in  the  live-stock  industry.  Many  cattle  are 
raised  in  this  district. 

Exports  to  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  most  important  items  invoiced  at  the  American 
consulate  at  Limoges  for  export  to  the  United  States  in  1915  and 
1916  is  given  herewith:  China,  $926,360  and  $1,010,433;  sheepskins, 
$218,047  and  $384,795;  walnuts,  $294,264  and  $294,431;  hatter's  fur, 
$29,360  and  $31,646;  and  gloves,  $29,712  and  $4,321;  total,  including 
all  other  articles,  $1,504,981  in  1915  and  $1,752,162  in  1916. 

The  china  industry,  which  is  the  most  important  in  this  district, 
suffered  more  from  the  shortage  in  labor  than  any  other.  The  value 
of  china  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  in  1916,  not  owing 
to  a  larger  output,  but  to  the  advanced  cost  of  production  and  con- 
sequent rise  in  selling  price. 

Higher  j^rices  also  explain  the  increased  value  of  shipments  of 
sheepskins  and  walnuts,  average  quotations  for  the  former  com- 
modity being  27  per  cent  above  those  of  1915.  The  decline  in  exports 
of  gloves  was  due  to  the  sending  of  invoices  to  other  consulates  for 
certification. 

American  Goods  Sold — Market  for  Typewriters. 

The  prospects  for  the  direct  introduction  of  American  merchan- 
dise into  this  district  are  not  good.  There  are  no  importing  firms 
here.  The  few  important  commercial  houses  will  not  pay  for  mer- 
chandise nor  guarantee  payment  before  it  has  reached  them,  owing 
to  their  lack  of  experience  in  dealing  with  firms  unknown  to  them. 

A  considerable  number  of  American-made  articles  are  sold,  but  all 
are  handled  b}^  representatives  of  importing  houses  in  Paris  or  else- 
where. Among  these  are  the  following:  Safety  razors,  small  tools, 
locks,  and  various  hardware  articles. 

Three  American  typewriter  companies  have  branch  agencies  in 
Limoges.  The  trade  in  typewriters  was  very  promising  in  this  sec- 
tion at  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  local  agents  Avere  very  active  and 
the  business  community  had  just  become  interested  in  their  product. 
Schools  have  been  established  in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing crippled  soldiers  many  trades,  among  which  are  bookkeeping, 
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stenography,  and  typewriting.  Similar  schools  have  been  started  in 
several  other  Departments,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  idea  will  be 
generally  adopted  throughout  the  country.  It  is  thus  quite  a  cer- 
tainty that  typewriting  machines  will  be  needed  in  large  numbers  and 
American  t3'peAvriters  will  have  the  preference. 

X  LYON. 

By  Consul  J.  E.  Jones. 

The  feature  of  lOlG  in  this  district  was  the  sample  fair  held  at 
Lyon  dui'ing  the  first  half  of  March.  It  was  designed  to  supphmt 
Leipzig  as  the  annual  meeting  })lace  for  the  merchants  of  the  worUl, 
and  was  distinctly  successful,  the  sales  made  through  its  medium 
being  more  than  $30,000,000.  Merchants  report  satisfactory  business 
during  the  past  year  and  farmers  received  good  prices  that  offset 
smaller  crops. 

Price  of  Silk  Highest  in  Forty  Years. 

It  has  been  40  years  since  silk  reached  so  high  a  price  as  it  did 
during  1916.  The  causes  were  the  short  crops  in  some  sections,  the 
advanced  cost  of  cocoons,  difficulties  of  transportation  from  the 
Far  East,  and  scarcity  of  labor. 

During  tiie  early  part  of  the  year  the  reserve  stocks  held  by  manu- 
facturers were  depleted  and  the  small  cocoon  crop  of  1915,  which 
produced  only  52,249,494  pounds,  was  quickly  consunied.  The  United 
States  took  approximately  81,000,000  pounds,  which  left  but  a  small 
quantity  for  the  needs  of  Europe.  The  cost  of  freights  and  insurance 
from  the  Orient,  together  with  the  high  rate  of  exchange  in  China, 
influenced  Chinese  production.  These  considerations  forced  the 
manufacturers  of  silk  to  adopt  new  methods.  It  made  them  de- 
pendent more  than  e\er  before  upon  their  own  crops,  which  have 
always  been  insufficient.  Later  they  bought  largely  from  the  Orient. 
After  a  sharp  reaction,  especially  in  Japanese  silks,  prices  eased  ma- 
terially, reaching  the  minimimi  by  the  end  of  May,  and  showing  a 
total  reduction  of  15  per  cent  for  silk  from  Italy  and  Japan. 

The  oriental  crop  was  inadequate  to  cover  the  shortage,  and  the 
price  of  cocoons  in  France  doubled.  At  the  same  time  exchange  in 
China  advanced  to  more  than  5  francs  for  the  tael.  Important  or- 
ders for  muslin,  crape,  satin,  taffetas,  and  linings  increased  the  de- 
mand for  European  fabrics.  Direct  importation  from  Europe  by 
American  manufacturers  brought  about  a  rise  in  prices,  which 
reached  their  maximum  during  October  and  November,  establish- 
ing a  new  record. 

The  limitation  of  the  export  of  raw  silk  by  the  allied  nations  was 
another  factor.  A  situation  arose  during  1916  that  has  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  Europe.  War  con- 
ditions caused  new  factories  to  be  erected  in  central  Asia  to  supply 
the  Russian  demand,  which  prevented  the  accumulation  of  a  large 
reserve  stock  in  the  Far  East.  The  question  of  dyes  has  also  been 
serious,  famine  prices  ruling  for  most  colors.  The  large  i^icrease  in 
the  exportation  of  silks  to  the  United  States  was  due  mostly  to  the 
decreased  demand  from  other  countries,  some  of  which  prohibited 
its  importation. 
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Fashion  Favors  the  Tinsel  Industry. 

Prices  and  exports  of  tinsel  reached  new  levels  in  1910.  Fashion 
decreed  its  use  in  dress  goods  of  nearly  all  kinds,  and  throughout 
the  year  there  was  an  unprecedented  demand  for  tinsel  and  tinsel 
goods. 

Government  measures  stopped  the  production  entirely  for  a  short 
time.  Later  the  situation  improved  and  during  1916  a  large  output 
brought  higher  prices  than  previously  known.  The  production  was 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  because  of  Government  control  of 
coi)per,  the  base  of  tinsel,  and  of  the  precious  metals  used  to  plate  it. 

Many  of  the  tinsel  factories  are  located  at  some  distance  from 
Lyon,  and  the  output  might  have  been  augmented  had  houses  been 
available  for  employees.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  manufac- 
turers refused  to  accept  any  additional  orders  unless  based  upon  the 
condition  that  no  time  limit  was  to  be  exacted  and  that  the  prices  to 
be  paid  wouhl  be  those  prevailing  at  the  time  of  shipment.  Such  a 
condition  precedent  in  a  contract  was  a  new  departure  in  commerce, 
and  especitiJly  drastic  because  the  tariff  rates  are  governed  entirely 
by  the  producers;  yet  the  demand  for  tinsel  was  so  great  that  many 
American  firms  placed  orders  without  signing  contracts  or  requiring 
the  manufacturers  to  do  so. 

The   great   difficidty   with   the  tinsel   industry  is   its  instability. 
There  is  always  a  demand  for  a  certain  amount  of  tinsel,  but  it  does 
not   become  an  important   factor  in  commerce  until   made  so   by 
fashion. 
Crops  in  Lyon  District  and  France  Compared. 

The  agricultuial  crops  for  1916,  not  generally  so  good  as  those  for 
1915,  were  nuich  better  than  had  been  expected.  The  excellent  show- 
ing made  during  the  year  was  largely  the  result  of  the  substitution 
of  female  labor. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  production  of  principal  crops  in 
the  Lyon  district  and  for  the  whole  of  France  during  1915  and  1916: 


Crops. 


LyoD  district. 


Total  for  France. 


1916 


Wheat 

Ma-slin 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Jerusalem  artichokes 

Kutabacas  and  other  turnips,  for  fodder 

Caljhajjcs,  for  fodder 

Sugar  beets 

Beets: 

For  distilling  purposes 

For  fodder 


Pound.1. 

1,500, 230, 300 

15,851,074 

lt>l,949,916 

U5,  2S4,  458 

6()3,375,f)51 

3, 131,40S, 108 

1,104,089,206 

82,075,935 

9, 070,  ti06 

99, 205, 677 

3S,  799, 637 
2,493,456,392 


Pmivds. 

1, 191).  472, 753 

12,6K0,974 

134,107,034 

145,7S9,315 

734,091,367 

2, 1S7,027, 132 

997, 777, 942 

129,278,916 

4,299,009 

128, 485, 253 

66,138,600 
2,910,759,786 


Pnuvdi. 

14,279,864,928 

251,992,944 

2,188,769,649 

1,733,437,590 

8,258,915,289 

19,967,263,700 
3,625,130,482 
5,218,558,043 

11,996,228,165 
3,324,590,592 

1,441,879,829 
31,575,491,525 


Pmtnda. 

12,887,936,848 

245,653,066 

2,009,7.83,907 

1,891,414,524 

9,  KM),  .500,  616 

20,130,42:5.060 
3,  470,(Hi4,6.50 
3,310,881,400 

13, 110,  116,«66 
4,210,565,540 

1, 860, 605, 239 
34,584,486,132 


Increase  of  58  Per  Cent  in  Exports  to  United  States. 

Although  prevailing  conditions  limited  the  volume  of  trade  of  the 
Lyon  district  in  1916,  its  shipments  to  the  United  States  increased 
in  value  by  $5,956,153,  or  58.2  per  cent.  This  gain  was  derived 
largely  from  exports  of  silk  and  silk  goods,  but  numerous  other 
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articles  showed  an  improvement  over  1915.  The  vahie  of  the  lead- 
ing items  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at  Lyon  for  export 
to  the  United  States  durino-  the  past  two  years  follows : 


Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Chemicals,  dyes,  etc.: 

$6,907 
7,129 

$28,043 
24,005 
43,053 

240, 738 
65,300 
CO, 819 

101,402 

23,996 

13,398 

4.30, 488 
700, 355 
109, 158 
1.59,040 
110,031 
22, 915 

20,042 
32,419 
15,187 
11,039 
15,025 

15,009 

34, 8.57 

7,269 

641,228 
30, 569 

153,900 

67, 191 

8,381 

26,315 

208, 210 

Precious   and   semiprecious 
stones,  etc.— Continued. 

Semiprecious  stones 

Seeds, cumin  (from  Morocco) 
Senna  leaves 

$0,370 
21, 007 
4,541 

490, 984 

2, 814, 1.57 

74,254 

53,331 
202, 5.80 

79,903 
20, 570 

03,002 

30,546 

2,238 

180, 924 
270, 443 

,364,0.55 

10, 2."iO 

1,009,3.53 

146,970 

40, 785 
2,113,130 

101, 2.85 
129,936 
29,503 
71,102 
317, 192 

$70,413 
55  272 

Gum  arabic 

Tartar — Argolo,      not 

200^.364 
48,348 
52,934 

18,292 

82, 402 
40, 495 

104,  ,597 

328,389 

22,087 

37,736 

15, 070 

905 

145 

46,518 

lo' 143 

more  than  90  per  cent. 
Church  ornaments,  bronze. . . 

Silk  (all  or  part)  fabrics: 
All  silk- 

525  030 

Copper,    gold,     and    silver 

Piece  dyed 

3, 823, 477 

matte    

Pongees  . 

48  934 

Cotton  cloth: 

lUeached , 

Dyed,  colored,  prhited, 

Yarn,  dyed — 

Not' weighted 

Weighted 

Silk  and  cotton— 

Piece  dved 

115,865 
288, 166 

Gold  and  silver,   manufac- 

120,000 

tures  of: 

Yarn  dved 

26, 664 

Metal  Ihroad           

Silk  and  tinsel- 
Piece  dved 

Metal  trimmings 

109, 680 
112,012 

Tinsel  clotli 

Tinsel  and  silk    

Plushes,  silk  and  cotton. 
Velvets- 
Silk 

14  453 

Tinsel  and  cotton 

Tinsel,  sillc,  and  cotton.. 

329,093 

Hides  and  skins: 

Goat 

Silk  and  cotton 

Silk,  and  manufactiu'es  of, 
n.  e.  s.: 
Laces,  etc.— 

Hair  nets 

771,821 

Rabbit 

Salted 

Kettles,  iron,  enameled 

209, 328 

Linen  laces,  handmade 

Macliines,    machinery,    and 
parts: 

Dyeing  and  finishing 

Wea\'ing,  and  parts 

19,247 

6,396 
30, 743 
11,497 
491,426 
27,310 
23,786 

21,566 
5,630 

Lace,  machine 

Veils  or  veilings 

Raw 

10,261 

2,037,793 

193,741 

49,977 

Ribbons,  not  embroid- 
ered   

Mats,  cocoa  fiber 

Spun,  and  noils 

3, 391, 733 

Thrown — O  r  g  a  n  z  i  n  e 
dyod 

Photographic  plates 

213, 758 

Plush,  hatters' 

Waste 

100, 877 

Precious   and   semiprecious 
stones,  etc.: 

Wearing  apparel 

11,418 

Silk,  artificial:  Yarn 

61,813 

Bort 

All  other  articles 

206,048 

Total 

10,389,733 

16, 345, 886 

Diamonds,  cut 

To  the  Philippine  Islands  were  exported  silk  goods,  mineral  water, 
and  other  products  with  a  value  of  $35,356  in  1915  and  $9,086  in 
1916;  and  to  Porto  Rico  articles  worth  $2,275  in  1915  and  $1,609  in 
1916.  High  transportation  costs  last  year  brought  about  these  de- 
creases. 

The  most  notable  gains  in  exports  to  the  United  States  were  in 
spun  silk,  dyed  silk,  veilings,  novelties,  velvets,  metal  threads  and 
trimmdngs,  and  mineral  water.  Cotton  cloth  and  hair  nets  showed 
decreases  in  1916,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  raw  material  in  the  first 
instance  and  to  the  influence  of  fashion  in  the  second. 

An  interesting  feature  of  1916  was  the  interest  sliown  by  traveling 
salesmen,  many  calling  at  this  consulate  for  information  regarding 
market  conditions.  This  is  encouraging  and  should  be  fostered,  for 
it  brings  the  consul  into  more  intimate  touch  with  manufacturers 
and  is  of  mutual  benefit.  It  is  only  by  cooperation  that  the  best 
results  from  trade  promotion  can  be  achieved. 

"Wine  Crop  in  Dijon  District — Exports  to  United  States. 

In  the  consular  district  of  Dijon  the  1916  wine  crop  was  about 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  1915,  but  the  quality  was  far  inferior 
in  all  grades.     Prices  were  high,  owing  to  the  small  reserve  stocks. 
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Ordinary  table  wine  of  1916  was  quoted  from  70  to  90  francs  per 
hectoliter  (26  gallons),  based  on  the  degree  of  alcohol  it  contained. 
The  figures  now  available  show  the  crop  by  Departments  to  be  as 
follows,  in  gallons:  Cote  d'Or,  8,621,400;  Doubs,  23,050;  Jura,  1,959,- 
175;  Haute-Saone,  165,657;  and  Saone-et-Loire,  17,932,707;  total, 
28,701,989  gallons,  against  27,344,500  gallons  in  1915,  an  increase  of 
1,357,489  gallons. 

The  wheat  crop  was  one-fifth  smaller  than  in  1915.  The  yields 
of  other  cereals  were  normal.  Potatoes  were  plentiful,  but  defective 
in  quality,  owing  to  the  damp  season. 

The  fruit  crop  was  very  irregular;  peai-s,  peaclies,  prunes,  and 
cherries  were  scarce.  The  apple  crop  was  satisfactory.  Prices  for 
all  kinds  of  fruit  were  high,  as  well  as  for  vegetables,  milk,  butter, 
cream,  and  cheese. 

The  principal  articles  comprising  the  total  value  of  declared  ex- 
ports from  Dijon  to  the  United  States— $140,635  in  1915  and  $279,- 
854  in  1916 — were  linen  laces,  $32,062  and  $23,137;  precious  stones, 
$9,416  and  $10,679;  sparkling  wine,  $30,731  and  $118,173;  and  still 
wine,  $33,819  and  $69,433. 

Shipments  to  the  Philippines  were  valued  at  $986  in  1915  and  $804 
in  1916 ;  and  to  Porto  Rico,  $124  in  1916  (none  in  1915) . 

There  would  be  a  good  market  for  American  goods  in  the  Dijon 
district  if  freight  rates  were  nearer  normal  levels.  Foodstuffs,  wear- 
ing apparel,  chemical  products,  machinery,  tools,  agricultural  im- 
plements, etc.,  are  in  much  demand. 

NICE. 

By  Consul  William  Dnlany  Hunter. 

The  influence  of  the  war  was  felt  less  in  this  district  than  in  the 
industrial  centers  of  France,  as  the  prosperity  of  Nice  is  dependent 
mostly  upon  winter  visitors  to  the  Riviera.  During  1916  several  of 
the  large  hotels,  converted  into  hospitals  at  the  begimiing  of  the  war, 
were  reopened,  and  although  the  visitors  were  fewer  than  in  normal 
years  the  number  increased  considerably  over  1915.  Theaters  and 
other  places  of  amusement  were  reopened,  and  the  retail  trade  was 
fairly  prosperous,  although  many  commodities,  such  as  knitted  goods, 
underwear,  etc.,  were  not  easily  procurable. 

The  high  ocean  freight  rates  and  insurance  against  war  risks  w^ere 
keenly  felt,  as  this  territory  is  dependent  to  a  gi'eat  measure  for  its 
supplies,  both  commodities  and  luxuries,  upon  foreign  countries  or 
other  French  Departments.  In  the  Maritime  Alps  most  of  the  avail- 
able land  for  agricultural  purposes  is  used  for  flower  and  truck 
gardening  and  the  quantity  of  foodstuffs  produced  is  inadequate  for 
the  sustenance  of  its  population. 

Perfume  Industry  Satisfactory  Despite  Obstacles. 

The  manufacture  of  the  primarj^  articles  of  perfumery  from 
flowers  is  the  most  important  industry  of  this  consular  district.  Be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  about  2,400  persons  were  engaged  in 
the  production  of  concrete  and  floral  essences,  enfleuraged  greases, 
and  floral  waters;  the  output  in  1913  was  estimated  at  $6,000,000. 

In  1916  this  industry  was  handicapped  by  poor  crops  of  violets  and 
roses,  and  although  the  yield  of  orange  blossoms,  tuberoses,  and 
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jasmine  was  abundant,  as  well  as  that  of  lavender,  thyme,  aspic,  and 
other  aromatic  plants,  the  necessary  labor  to  gather  these  flowers 
was  not  obtainable  and  large  quantities  remained  unpicked.  The 
scarcity  of  alcohol,  whivh  is  extensively  used  in  the  perfume  industry 
for  the  extracting  of  the  odorous  matter  from  the  enfleuraged 
greases  and  the  fiscal  difficulties  connected  with  its  importation  were 
other  hindrances.  The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  coal  was  another 
difficulty  with  which  this  industry  had  to  cope.  Nevertheless  the 
perfume  industry  in  this  district  had  a  satisfactory  year,  owing 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  large  plants  had  considerable  quantities 
of  the  a.rticles  manufactured  by  them  in  stock  and  that  exports, 
especially  to  South  America  and  Spain,  were  greatly  increased,  as 
before  the  war  these  countries  bought  such  goods  from  Germany. 

The  output  of  the  various  perfumery  plants  in  1916  was  small,  but 
larger  than  in  any  year  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  demand 
for  floral  essences  of  lavender  and  aspic,  especially  from  Great 
Britain,  was  large  and  the  prices  paid  were  good.  Neroli,  the  floral 
essence  of  the  orange  blossom,  was  distilled  in  satisfactory  quanti- 
ties. To  sum  up  the  situation  of  the  floral  industry  at  the  end  of 
191C,  the  production  of  floral  concretes  was  greater  because  these 
are  produced  practically  without  fuel  and  alcohol ;  the  output  of 
enfleuraged  greases  diminished,  as  fine  fats,  imported  from  Italy 
before  the  Avar,  were  hardly  obtainable,  and  the  use  of  alcohol  is 
necessary  for  the  extraction  of  the  odorous  matters  from  these 
greases;  the  distillation  of  essences  of  patchouli,  musk,  sandalwood, 
roscAvood,  etc.,  which  are  manufactured  from  raAv  material  im- 
ported from  India  and  other  tropical  regions,  also  diminished,  OAving' 
to  the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  high  freight  and  insurance 
costs.  The  essence  of  iris  was  not  distilled  in  191G,  as  the  quantity 
of  coal  needed  made  the  cost  of  its  production  too  high.  The  diffi- 
culty of  importation  of  geranium  d'Afrique,  or  Bourbon,  confined 
its  distillation  principally  to  home-groAvn  plants;  the  reported  stock 
of  essence  produced  was  greatly  reduced. 

Difficulties  of  the  Olive-Oil  Industry. 

The  olive-oil  industry,  Avhich  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  this 
district,  consists  in  refining,  purifying,  and  bkncling  the  crude  olive 
oil  as  it  comes  from  the  mills.  From  1,800  to  2,000  persons  Avere  em- 
ployed in  200  establishments  before  the  war,  but  OAving  to  poor  crops 
in  1915  and  1910,  and  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  this  industry  has  been 
less  prosperous  than  formerly.  Containers,  such  as  bottles,  barrels, 
f>nd  cans,  for  the  exportation  of  olive  oil  are  difficult  to  procure, 
even  at  high  prices;  and  Government  restrictions,  high  freights  and 
insurance,  and  transportation  delays  are  all  factors  that  hinder 
the  exportation  of  this  commodity.  Most  of  the  olive  oil  exporting 
houses  are  financially  strong  and  therefore  able  to  meet  the 
situation. 
Shipping  of  the  Port. 

During  1916  the  movement  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  Nice  de- 
creased, as  shown  by  these  figures :  The  number  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  in  1913  was  2,944  of  1.144,928  tons;  1914,  2,445  of  978,448 
tons;  1915,  1,167  of  549,448  tons;  and  1916,  1,146  of  544,641  tons. 

The  amount  of  coal  imported  in  1913  was  135,000  metric  tons  and 
in  1910  only  52,640  metric  tons.     The  importation  of  wood,  which 
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before  the  war  Ciime  from  Hungary  and  Roiiniania,  amounted  in 
1913  to  16,000  metric  tons  and  in  191G  ceased  entirely.  This  shows 
that  the  decline  in  the  commercial  activity  of  this  port  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  reduced  imports  of  coal  and  wood. 

The  direct  importation  of  foodstuffs  from  America  was  a  new 
development  in  191G.     Ten  foreign  ships  arrived  directly  with  con- 
signments and  cleared  from  this  port  in  ballast  bound  directly  for 
the  United  States. 
Trade  with  United  States. 

There  is  a  demand  in  this  district  for  the  following  articles: 
Chemicals,  drugs,  leather,  glassware,  electrical  appliances  of  all 
kinds,  dry  goods,  men's  suiting  cloths,  small  machinery,  and  other 
articles. 

Articles  of  American  manufacture  are  obtainable  in  many  of  the 
stores.  These  commodities  are  not  imported  directly,  but  received 
by  the  retail  trade  from  general  agencies  or  branch  houses  of  Amer- 
ican firms  at  Paris  or  Marseille.  The  amount  of  American  goods 
sold  here  in  1916  is  reported  as  having  been  smaller  than  in  1915. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  them,  owing  to  the  high  exchange  on 
American  currency,  the  congestion  of  transportation,  and,  in  the 
cases  of  automobiles,  to  the  increased  customs  duty,  etc.,  retarded 
their  sale  last  year. 

The  American  products  that  are  obtainable  in  most  of  the  larger 
retail  stores  are  hardware,  tools,  locks,  shoes,  buttons,  canned  goods 
and  pickles,  California  dried  fruit,  etc. 
Declared  Exports  from  Nice. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  increased  slightly  during  1916  over 
the  preceding  year,  although  they  were  less  than  in  1914,  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  invoiced  for  the 
United  States  from  Nice  in  1915  and  1916: 


Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Essential  oils: 

Almond,  bitter 

$3,915 

183,843 

12.076 

2,683 

136,957 

1,703 

151,644 

11,063 

12,8:35 

510,773 

121,579 
12, 509 
13, 123 

111,742 
5, 133 

199,959 
13,271 
10,495 

OU: 

Almond 

J3,893 
491,281 
4;  9X0 
70, 625 
21,774 
31,039 
137,334 

S4,422 

560  548 

Ta  cnder 

Oli  e  

Neroli 

Pea^h  Vernel 

10  165 

It  ose 

Perfumery 

68  5G0 

other 

'l67 

Flax,  manufactures 

All  other  arti.*les 

6,673 
163  708 

Floral  essenre 

Packing 

Total 

Glassware 

1,277,735 

1,312,857 

There  were  no  shipments  to  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  or  Porto  Rico 
during  the  past  vear.  The  value  of  returned  American  goods  was 
$3,61,3  in  1915  and  $92  in  1916. 

ROUEN. 

By  Consul  Albro  Li.  Burnell,  September  6. 

The  consular  district  of  Rouen  comprises  the  Departments  of  Eure, 
Seine-Inferieure  (except  the  xVrrondissements  of  Havre  and  Yvetot), 
and  Somme.  Its  area  is  6,240  square  miles  and  its  population  in  1910 
was  1,361,424.  Although  the  region  is  mainly  agricultural  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  important  cotton  spinning  aiid  weaving  districts  of 
France. 
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The  chief  city  is  Eoiien,  havin<^  a  civilian  popiihition  of  from 
180,000  to  200.000,  incliulino:  its  suljurbs. 

The  Maritime  Port  of  Rouen — River  Traffic  Heavy. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  into  the  maritime  port 
of  Rouen  amounted  in  1916  to  7,902,023  metric  tons,  an  increase  over 
1915  of  050,001  metric  tons.  The  total  exports  in  1916  of  merchan- 
dise only  were  81,210  metric  tons,  a  decrease  of  14,018  metric  tons 
from  1915. 

The  total  tonnage  of  foreign  trade  for  1916  was  7,986,233  metric 
tons.  Eouen  is  important  in  foreign  trade  only  for  its  imports,  so 
far  as  direct  shipping  service  is  concerned.  The  arrivals  of  steam- 
ers and  sailing  vessels  in  1916  were  8,267,  of  4,030,959  tons,  of 
which  12  steamers  and  6  other  ships  were  American  vessels.  In  1915 
only  4  American  vessels  entered  this  port. 

Kouen  has  both  a  fluvial  and  a  maritime  port,  which  complement 
each  other,  offering  low  water  rates  between  the  interior  of  France 
and  the  sea  in  competition  with  the  higher  charges  for  rail  transpor- 
tation. This  situation  is  comparable  with  that  which  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  of  the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and 
Hamburg. 

Up-river  traffic  requires  barges,  towboats,  and  moorings,  facilities 
that  had  to  be  considerably  augmented  to  handle  in  1916  6.210,000 
metric  tons  of  freight,  against  about  5,000,000  tons  in  1915  and 
3,417,393  tons  in  1913.  To  the  interior  were  carried  4,381,500  tons  of 
coal  by  this  route  last  year. 

Although  barges  were  found,  the  available  number  of  towboats  to 
convey  them  was  inadequate  for  the  greatly  increased  traffic;  but  the 
situation  Avas  met  with  varying  success,  according  to  the  season.  Dur- 
ing the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  1916  the  weekly  traffic  was  from 
90,000  to  100,000  tons,  and  during  the  second  quarter,  the  most  favor- 
able season,  it  averaged  145.000  tons.  During  the  week  from  INIay  29 
to  Jmie  4,  178.000  tons  were  transported,  and  the  total  tonnage  for 
May  was  843,000.  On  one  day  of  that  month  93  barges  carrying 
31,802  tons  left  Rouen.  The  railroads,  even  in  the  most  active  peri- 
ods, could  not  take  more  than  50,000  tons  in  a  week. 

Extension  of  Fluvial  Port — Larger  Barges  Uced. 

The  fluvial  port,  which  is  normally  about  5  kilometers  (3.1  miles) 
long,  has  been  extended.  It  has  moorings  at  present  to  accommodate 
420  boats,  against  200  in  1912,  when  a  decree  was  issued  authorizing 
other  moorings,  the  purchase  of  the  He  Brouilly,  and  the  building  of 
a  turning  basin.  A  project  has  recently  been  ap])roved  for  a  further 
increase  in  the  number  of  moorings  to  accommodate  from  250  to  300 
more  barges. 

The  towboat  service  has  been  extended ;  it  now  includes  173  tug- 
boats ;  the  newer  vessels  can  tow  four  large  barges,  carying  4,500  tons 
of  cargo,  equivalent  to  the  capacity  of  12  trains  of  40  cars  each. 

To  further  intensify  the  rotation  of  this  barge  equipmentj  it  has 
been  decided  to  form  convoys  of  as  many  large  barges  as  possible  of 
the  type  known  as  "  chaland '-  with  the  sharp  bow,  as  these  offer  less 
towing  resistance  than  the  smaller  barges,  the  "  peniches,"  with  round 
bows,  which  have  heretofore  been  intercalated  between  the  "  cha- 
lands";  the  latter  will  pay  a  premium  into  a  compensation  fund. 
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It  is  said  that  this  arrangement  will  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
bu3'ers  of  small  quantities  of  coal,  whose  cargoes  are  accommodated 
by  the  "  peniches  "  of  300  tons,  but  are  too  small  for  the  "  chalands  " 
of  1,200  tons;  and  that  the  canals  and  smaller  streams  are  not  navi- 
gable for  the  larger  barges.  It  has  been  noted  that  during  the  last 
months  of  1016  anU  the  early  part  of  1917  as  many  as  1,000  to  1,200 
"  peniches  "  loaded  with  coal  Avere  awaiting  towage  at  Rouen. 

The  Coal  Trade. 

The  total  imports  of  coal  into  Rouen  in  191G  were  6,231, .577  metric 
tons,  coming  almost  exclusively  from  the  British  Isles;  the  total  in 
1915  was  6,229,444  metric  tons.  Receipts  of  coal  at  the  beginning 
of  1916  showed  a  slight  advance  over  those  in  the  latter  part  of  1915, 
but  the  expected  increase  did  not  materialize  because  of  restrictions 
due  to  lack  of  barges  and  railway  cars,  which  limited  chartering  or 
diverted  vessels  previously  chartered  for  Rouen  to  other  ports. 

Coal  prices  rose  with  the  advance  in  ocean  freights,  which  reached 
36s.  ($8.76)  per  ton  from  Bristol  Channel  ports  and  40s.  ($9.73)  from 
the  Tyne  to  Rouen ;  other  contributing  causes  were  the  rise  in  f .  o.  b. 
prices,  loss  by  exchange,  and  demurrage. 

Imports  from  Aj^ril  to  June,  1916,  were  the  maximum  for  any 
quarter,  reaching  1,742,091  tons,  of  which  705,872  tons  were  received 
in  May,  a  daily  average  for  that  month  of  23,529  tons. 

Review  of  Cotton  Industries  in  1916. 

On  the  whole,  the  cotton-spimiing  industry  fared  well  throughout 
1916,  but  considerable  imports  of  foreign-spun  cotton  somewhat 
lessened  its  operations.  Prices  advanced  proportionately  with  the 
rise  in  cotton. 

Cotton  weaving  appears  to  have  been  relatively  slack  throughout 
the  year.  Stocks  accumulated  and  purchasers  delayed  deliveries;  a 
few  resold  slightly  under  contract  prices.  Production  was  reduced, 
and  there  was  but  little  business  with  Algeria.  Cotton  cloth,  espe- 
cially certain  unbleached  goods,  sold  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Imports  in  1915  and  the  early  part  of  1916  also  contributed  to  make 
the  market  "  heavy  "'  for  French  products.  The  situation  was  some- 
what improved  by  the  placing  of  Government  orders  in  August  and 
October,  but  prices  paid  in  some  instances  were  under  cost. 

The  cotton  printing  industry  had  as  many  machines  in  operation 
as  in  1915,  or  about  one-half  of  the  existing  number;  but  the  output 
per  machine,  which  before  the  war  was  from  8.000  to  10,000  pieces 
a  year,  reached  15,000  pieces.  A  few  plants  closed  down  for  lack 
of  labor  or  dyeing  materials.  Purchases  of  local  products  were  slack 
either  because  of  high  prices  or  because  of  considerable  imports  of 
English  and  Italian  prints  into  France  and  its  colonies;  but  printing 
plants  were  busy  filling  orders  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  for 
future  deliveries,  and  financially  1916  was  one  of  the  best  years  ever 
experienced. 

Tanners  Hampered  by  Scarcity  of  Materials — Chemical  Works. 

The  tanning  industry  was  devoted  exclusively  during  1916  tO' 
Government  work,  except  for  the  authorized  sale  of  rejected  mate- 
rial to  private  buyers,  who  bought  at  extraordinary  high  prices.  A 
scale  of  prices  was  established  by  mutual  agreement  between  the 
Intendance    (army  supply  department)    and  the  Syndicat  General 
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des  Cuirs  (leather  syndicate),  which  was  generally  satisfactory  to 
the  tanners. 

To  control  the  prices  for  domestic  raw  hides,  these  were  requisi- 
tioned at  prices  correspond ino-  with  those  for  manufactured  leather 
and  were  delivered  to  the  tanners  in  quantities  equi^^alent  to  actual 
production.  An  increase  was  allowed  in  prices  for  tanned  leather 
from  imported  hides.  However,  the  domestic  production  of  raw 
hides  failed  to  meet  the  demand,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
large  quantities  were  purchased  in  Argentina  and  in  Uruguay,  mar- 
kets where  British  and  American  buyers  were  also  operating  exten- 
sively, Avith  the  result  that  prices  advanced;  for  hides  known  as 
"  frigorifiques  Monte\  ideo  "  they  increased  350  per  cent  and  for  other 
sorts  250  per  cent  over  the  quotations  in  1914. 

Prices  of  tanbark  were  limited  to  170  francs  ($32.81)  per  metric 
ton;  prices  for  tanning  extracts,  although  made  uniform,  were  twice 
those  prevailing  in  1914.  Accessory  chemicals  were  almost  unob- 
tainable. 

At  the  end  of  the  j'ear  private  importations  of  raw  hides  had 
ceased  because  of  high  freights,  insurance,  and  other  attending  diffi- 
culties. 

Chemical  works  were  active  in  1916  in  the  production  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid;  the  output  in  December  reached  6,976  metric 
tons.  There  was  but  a  small  demand  from  farmers  for  superphos- 
phates of  chalk,  of  which  much  less  was  produced.  The  manufac- 
ture of  liquefied  su'phurous  acid  was  started  during  the  year.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  sale  of  this  product  was  almost  entirely  controlled 
by  Germany.  The  production  of  carbonized  wood  products  was  as 
active  as  the  wood  supply  permitted. 

Trade  in  Wine  and  Alcohol. 

The  local  consumption  of  wine  during  the  year,  as  indicated  by 
the  octroi  receipts  at  Rouen,  amounted  to  1,711,825  gallons,  or  062,- 
830  gallons  less  than  in  1915.  The  consumption  of  dessert  wines 
and  aperitifs  with  a  Avine  basis  greatly  increased.  Cider  was  cheap, 
which  caused  to  some  extent  the  reduced  consumption  of  wine.  The 
consumption  of  alcohol  was  274,737  gallons,  against  309,079  gallons 
in  the  previous  year.  The  production  of  alcohol,  except  by  the 
"  bouilleurs  de  cru,"  was  requisitioned  by  the  Government.  There 
were  no  transactions  otherwise  in  normal  trade,  except  for  small  de- 
liveries authorized  by  the  Government  to  chemists,  druggists,  and 
manufacturers  of  perfumes  and  vinegar. 

Trade  in  wines  and  alcohol  was  hampered  by  delays  in  deliveries 
and  reshipments  and  by  increased  prices.  Sales  of  alcohol  were  sub- 
ject to  Government  restrictions,  and  on  July  1  the  Federal  tax  on 
this  article  was  increased  from  220  francs  ($42.46)  to  400  francs 
($77.20)  per  hectoliter  (26.4  gallons). 

Imports  of  Principal  Articles. 

Coal  constituted  78.8  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  Rouen  in 
1916,  representing  about  36  per  cent  of  the  total  importation  of  this 
commodity  into  France  during  the  year.  Imports  of  lumber  in  1916 
were  91,272  metric  tons,  an  increase  of  77,886  tons  over  1915. .  Other 
leading  articles  of  import  were  wood  pulp,  petroleum  products,  wines, 
grain,  iron  pyrites,  and  cast  iron,  all  of  which,  except  wines,  showed 
increases  over  1915. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  the  principal  imports 
during  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


Animal  products 

Beer 

Bit  iimen  and  asphalt 

Chemicals: 

Coal-tar  products 

Other 

Chocolate 

Clays  or  earths 

Coiil  and  cok-e: 

Briquettes 

Charcoiil 

Coal 

Coke 

Coffee 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cloth,  unbltNi  hed 

Thread,  unbleached 

Kaw 

Fibers,  textile,  n.  e.  s 

Flour,  wheat 

Grain: 

J^arley 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

Orape  pulp  and  musts 

Jute  bagging 

Kaolin 

Machines,  machinery,  and 
parts 


1915 


Metric 
tons. 
1,003 


951 

27,  so  1 

10,(t70 

612 

1,472 

139, 432 

2,301 

6,067,074 

22,9^8 

717 

3,028 
1,4''8 
9oH 
1,S'9 
1,018 

6, 165 


9,99? 

15,618 

493 

393 

4,261 

1,634 


1916 


Metric 

tOTlf. 

2,027 

946 

1,561 

49  2<W 
5' 641 
1,:^62 
1,601 

192,471 

3, 483 

5, 886,  S21 

152, 285 

520 

2,350 
3,149 
1,414 
3,52i 
7,6r3 

28,216 
15, 254 
59,195 
36,872 
229 
'  0  1 
12,274 

5,319 


Articles. 


Metals: 

Iron,  cast 

Iron  and  steel  scrap 

Steel,  tool 

Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
tur  s  of — 
Forgings  and  billets. . 

Rails,  steel 

Sheets 

Oth  r 

Milk,  condins.d 

Oils 

Or  :  I'jrit  s 

Pap  r,  cardboar J ,  etc 

Para<l!n 

Pslrokum: 

U'  avy  oils 

Refin  d  and  fss  ncs  01'.. 

Pbosphatts,  natural 

Salt , 

St;u-ch 


'1  ar,  min  ral 

Wgjtabl.s,  dritd 

\\  in  s 

Wood,  and  nauuiaetur  s  o»: 

Planks  and  boards 

Pulp 

All  oth ^r  articles 


Total. 


1915 


Mettic 
tons. 


21,025 
6,117 


1::,  077 
10,977 
9,834 
6,187 
2,:'81 
328 
43, 559 
25, 7; 2 
1,749 

20, 605 

190, 568 

22,963 

1,251 

495 

1,&55 

4,218 

2,0L8 

302, 935 

13,386 
195,318 
2,,  498 


7,246,022 


1916 


Metric 
ton*. 

142,068 
15,118 
6.7&5 


29,740 

4,024 

29,5.54 

8,201 

147 

976 

155, 103 

71,697 

2, 422 

29,087 

249, 163 

70, 281 

207 

1,107 

.504 

6,222 


203,371 

90,991 

293,806 

16, .01 


7,902,023 


Imports  into  Rouen  from  the  United  States  during  1916  amounted 
to  303,600  metric  tons,  158,00-1:  more  than  in  1915.  Petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  made  up  80.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  with -a  gain 
of  93,117  tons  over  1915.  The  only  other  important  article  was 
grain,  consisting  of  oats,  wheat,  and  corn,  amounting  to  49,247  tons. 

Exports  from  Rouen. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  14,618  metric  tons  in  the  quantity  of 
exports  from  Rouen  in  1916.  The  most  important  items  during  1915 
and  1916  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Building  matTials 

Cast's,  empty 

Chocolatp 

Clays  or  lartiis 

Cotton,  raw  and  waste. 
Iron: 

Allovs  and  scrap... 

Orx". 

Milk,  condens  d 

Min  ral  wat.r 

Oilseed  cake 


1915 


Metric 
ton.'!. 
8,180 
1,316 


2,921 
373 

6,987 
5,061 

2,884 
664 


Metric 
tons. 
5,105 
5,605 
1,361 
2,136 
1,043 

10,825 

11,. 5.50 

147 

657 

6,444 


Articles. 


Metric 
I      ions. 

Pap'r,  cardboard,  etc 

Plast  r , 

Rags 

Sand  for  glass  making , 

Starch , 

Win  s , 

'W  ood  pulp,  chemical 

All  other  articles 38,088 


1,097 

2,244 

28,175 

651 

187 


Total 98,828 


1916 


Metric 

tons. 

1,286 

698 

1,712 

25, 785 

492 

482 

1,318 

7,564 


84, 210 


Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  invoices  certi- 
fied at  the  Rouen  consulate  in  1910  increased  in  value  by  $197,504, 
a  gain  attributable  almost  wholly  to  increased  shipments  of  crude 
paper  stock,  such  as  old  bagging,  flax  and  jute  waste,  cotton  rags, 
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new  cuttings,  and  old  manila  rope, 
and  their  value  in  1915  and  1916 : 


These  wer^i  the  principal  articles 


Articles. 


Bristles ,  prepared 

Cloth: 

Cotton 

V/oolen  or  chiefly  of  wool. 

Combs,  liorn 

Tusel  oil 

Glue  stock 


1915 


$33,648 
1,371 
3, 526 
8,027 
1,477 


1916 


$4,989 

35,062 

3,007 

554 

4,589 

13,161 


Articles. 


Musical  instruments  (princi- 
pally clarinets) and  parts. . . 

I'apcr  stock ,  crude 

Suspenders ,  cotton 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1915 


$17,262 

150, 756 

4,219 

11,701 


231.987 


1916 


$22, 198 

333, 292 

9,014 

3,625 


429,491 


No  invoices  were  certified  for  shipments  to  the  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States  in  1916. 


DIEPPE  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agent  Frederick  Fairbanks,  September  30. 

General  trade  conditions  during  1916  were  excellent.  The  prices 
of  market  products  fluctuated  variously,  chickens  and  eggs  costing 
more  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning,  and  turkeys,  po- 
tatoes, and  butter  costing  less.  The  rise  in  the  retail  price  of  coal 
per  metric  ton  from  January  to  December,  1916,  was  as  follows: 
Anthracite,  115  to  140  francs;  Newcastle,  84  to  120  francs;  and 
nuggets,  84  to  105  francs.  On  the  whole  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased. 

The  yield  of  wheat  was  small,  with  an  average  of  only  15  quintals 
per  hectare ;  the  oat  crop  was  good,  averaging  17  quintals  per  hectare ; 
and  the  rye  harvest  was  fairly  good,  averaging  12  quintals  per  hec- 
tare.   The  straAv  w^as  of  poor  quality. 

Local  fishermen  report  for  1916  the  finest  catch  for  60  years.  The 
total  value  of  the  catch  was  4,769,932  francs,  against  2,996,041  francs 
for  1915.  Of  herring  alone  266,544  measures  were  sold,  against  93,798 
measures  in  1915,  the  1916  sales  producing  2,589,530  francs,  compared 
with  1,261,233  francs  in  the  previous  year. 

The  health  of  the  town  of  Dieppe  was  excellent  during  1916.  The 
number  of  births  was  less  than  in  1915,  449  against  509,  and  so  was 
the  number  of  deaths,  737  against  850. 

Port  Improvements — Shipping. 

Various  improvements  to  the  port  were  made  during  1916.  Four 
steam  cranes  of  American  manufacture,  of  a  carrying  capacity  of 
5,000  kilos  each  were  acquired.  Thirteen  electric  capstans  were  in- 
stalled and  new  raihvays  built  around  some  of  the  docks.  A  large 
shunting  station  was  created  at  Rouxmesnil,  5  kilometers  from 
Dieppe,  and  connected  w'ith  the  docks  by  a  railway  line.  All  the 
docks  are  now  lighted  by  electricit3^  The  unloading  capacity  of  this 
port  has  been  increased  to  125,000  tons  per  month. 

In  1916  1,697  vessels  of  929,004  tons  entered  the  port  of  Dieppe, 
against  1,428  of  758,279  tons  in  1915. 
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Imports  and  Exports. 

There  was  a  ^ain  of  57,G(>3  metric  tons  in  the  qiiantitj''  of  imports 
into  Dieppe  in  191G.  The  principal  articles  imported  are  shown  in 
this  table,  with  comparative  figures  for  1915: 


Articles. 


Animal  products. . . 

Chemicals 

Cloth 

Coal,  petroleum,  etc 
Farinaceous  foods . . 

Fish,  fresh 

Fruits  and  seeds 

Jewelry,  clocks,  etc . 


1915 

1916 

Metric 

^f(tnc 

tons. 

tuns. 

■      1,267 

2,101 

7,069 

3,043 

700 

1,192 

5aS,329 

508,  ■■'■Cl 

7,480 

82,547 

87 

7,708 

18.092 

30,674 

1,187 

8,881 

Articles. 


Lumber 

Metals 

Oils,  vegetable 

Tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  etc 

Thread 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Metric 

tons. 

61,660 

93,916 

582 

1,148 

2,033 

2,420 


806,266 


From  the  United  States  62,663  metric  tons  of  merchandise  were 
imported  into  Dieppe  in  1916,  a  notable  gain  over  the  392  metric  tons 
recorded  in  1915.  The  most  important  items  in  1916,  in  metric  tons, 
were:  Salted  pork  and  hams,  1,368;  corn,  5,420;  oats,  43,544;  and 
steel  bars,  11,638. 

Exports  from  Dieppe  in  1916  showed  a  decrease  of  28,124  metric 
tons,  being  only  32,404  metric  tons,  as  compared  with  60,528  metric 
tons  in  1915.  Leading  items  in  1915  and  1916,  in  metric  tons,  were : 
Animal  products,  2,283  and  2,999;  coal,  petroleum,  pebbles,  etc.,  43,- 
293  and  22,772;  crockery  and  ghassware,  1,060  and  348;  fruits  and 
seeds,  2,687  and  683;  and  jeAvelry,  clocks,  etc.,  346  and  1,313. 

The  only  item  invoiced  at  this  consular  agency  for  export  to  the 
United  States  in  1916  was  unground  flint  pebbles,  valued  at  $11,942. 
No  shipments  were  certified  in  1915. 


ST.  ETIENNE. 


By  Consul  William  H.  Hunt 


Although  few  statistics  are  obtainable  regarding  the  St.  Etienne 
consular  district  for  1916,  indications  point  to  a  notable  improve- 
ment in  most  lu-anches  of  trade.  The  iron  and  steel  industries  were 
active  and  the  output  is  reported  to  have  been  three  times  as  great  as 
in  1915.  The  population  of  St.  Etienne  and  environs  has  increased 
greatly  and  Eoanne  is  growing  in  importance  as  an  industrial  city. 
Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  connection  of  these  centers 
with  the  Rhone  Valley  and  the  ocean  by  a  more  complete  system  of 
canals  and  railroads. 

Production  of  Coal,  Iron,  and  Steel. 

In  the  St.  Etienne  region  of  the  Department  of  Loire  is  a  rich  vein 
of  coal,  which  in  extent  and  thickness  exceeds  that  in  the  other  De- 
partments. This  stratum  is  the  most  important  in  central  France; 
the  deposits  cover  an  area  of  about  260  square  kilometers.  There  are 
more  than  30  layers  of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  50  to  75  meters, 
consisting  mostly  of  steam  and  gas  coal. 

The  two  groups  of  mines,  the  St.  Etienne  and  the  Rive-de-Gier,  are 
owned  by  about  30  companies.  The  St.  Etienne  group  is  richest 
in  coal  because  of  the  thickness  of  the  deposits  and  because  they 
have  not  been  worked  so  long.     Operations  in  the  Rive-de-Gier 
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group  Avere  commenced  about  300  years  ago;  six  of  the  18  companies 
have  already  exhausted  their  concessions  and  in  1913  the  amount  of 
coal  produced  was  only  215, IGl  tons.  The  statement  furnished  by 
the  Mining  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Loire  shows  during 
191(5  a  decreased  output  of  316,665  tons  from  1915. 

The  value  of  the  output  of  iron  and  steel  during  1915  is  estimated 
at  550,000,000  francs,  an  increase  of  287,000.000  francs  over  1913, 
the  last  normal  year.  The  number  cf  steel  Avorkers  employed  in  the 
metallurgical  m'ills  was  17,800  in  1913,  24.000  in  1914,  42,000  in 
1915,  and  80,000  in  1916. 

Increased  Output  of  Ribbons  and  Piece  Goods. 

Statistics  issued  by  the  St.  Etienne  Ribbon  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation for  1916  show  an  increased  ribbon  output  over  1915.  An 
unusual  feature  of  the  industry  last  year  was  the  large  increase 
in  the  jjroduction  of  articles  made  wholly  either  of  cotton  or  of 
artificial  silk. 

The  value  of.  the  production  of  silk  and  velvet  ribbons  and  silk 
piece  goods  in  1916  is  estimated  at  95,173.123  francs,  an  increase  of 
18,732,123  francs  over  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  the  home 
consumption  is  given  as  50,346,328  francs,  in  Avhich  is  included  the 
amount  produced  by  manufacturers  outside  St.  Etienne,  about 
6,023,000  francs.  The  direct  exports  of  libbons  in  1916  were 
44,826,795  francs,  an  increase  of  5,435,795  fi-ancs. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  production,  home  consump- 
tion, and  exports  of  the  different  varieties  of  silk  and  velvet  ribbons, 
silk  piece  goods,  etc.,  in  1916 : 


Articles. 


Ribbons:  Francs. 

Blaci-  silk .-. 6, 563, . "^,08 

Black  silk,  mixed 5, 0S9,  GSO 

Plain  colored 16, 334, 100 

Plain  colored,  mixed 4, 477, 000 

Fancy  silk 4, 830, 000 

Fancy  silk,  mixed 4, 9.^9, 700 

Silk  sashes,  mixed '. 10, 000 

Velvet- 
Satin  back 8S4, 036 

Satin  Dack,  mixed 14, 794, 773 

Tafleta  back 414, 230 

Taffeta  oack,  mixed 2, 357, 586 

Silk  trimmini:s 1, 48  _',  .00 

Hat  liands '  3, 821, 000 

Elastic I  4, 390, 000 

Silk  piece  goods |  225, 000 

Silk  piece  goods,  mi>:ed I  6, 913, 000 

Articles  wholly  ol  cotton j  6, 754, 310 

Articles  wholly  of  artificial  silk I  3,014,000 


Production. 


Total  St.  Etienne \  87,314,123 

Outside  St.  Etienne i    7,859,000 


Grand  total,  1916 '  95,173,123     50,346,328 

Grand  total,  1915 '  76,441,000     37,050,000 

i 


Home  con- 
sumption. 


Francs. 
4,156,508 
3,039,680 
9,!25,:,70 
2,600,000 
1, 960, 500 
1,943,700 
8,000 

616,600 
2,490,000 
88,6  0 
1, 395, 560 
1,125,900 
1,981,000 
3,615,000 

220, 000 
3,630,000 
4,615,690 
1,381,000 


44,323,328 
6,023,000 


Exports. 


Fravcs. 
2, '07,000 
2,050,000 
6, 908, 530 
1,877,000 
2,869,500 
2,986,000 
2,000 

237, 4.36 

12,304,773 

325, 610 

962,026 

356,300 

1,8^0,000 

775,000 

5,000 

3,ZS3,000 

2,138,620 

1, 663, 000 


42,990,795 
1,836,000 


44,826,795 
39,391,000 


A  comparison  of  the  above  statistics  with  corresponding  figures  for 
the  preceding  year  discloses  an  increased  production  in  the  follow- 
ing articles:  Plain  colored  ribbons,  all  silk,  1,605,508  francs;  black 
ribbons,  all  silk,  5,165,100  francs;  fancy  silk  ribbons,  all  silk  and 
mixed,  2,303,700  francs;  hat  bands,  1,044,000  francs;  elastic,  1,355,000 
francs;  articles  made  wholly  of  cotton,  6,754,310  francs;  articles 
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maniifactiirecl  Avholly  of  artificial  silk,  3,044^000  francs ;  and  silk  piece 
goods,  mixed,  2,323,000  francs. 

Trade  in  Raw  and  Artificial  Silk. 

The  St.  Etienne  silk  conditioning  house  registered  11,550  bales  or 
1,507,416  pounds  of  raw  silk  during  1916,  a  decrease  of  1,719  bales  or 
180,407  pounds  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  silk  condi- 
tioned and  weighed  in  the  St.  Etienne  conditioning  house  during 
1915  and  1916,  respectively:  Organzines,  730.427  and  664,470:  tram, 
230.336  and  245,208;  raw",  716.212  and  539,521;  other,  10,480  and 
58,217;  total,  1,687,4.55  and  1,507,416. 

The  exports  of  raw  silk  to  Switzerland  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1916  were  large,  but  regulations  enforced  later  caused  a  slump  in 
the  Swiss  trade. 

The  artificial  silk  industry  was  very  active  in  1916,  and  manufac- 
turers experienced  considei-able  difficulty  in  supplying  the  demand 
during  the  first  10  months  of  the  year.  The  high  cost  of  the  different 
materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk,  together 
with  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor^  caused  a  constant  advance  in  the 
price  of  this  commodity,  which  was  40  per  cent  higher  than  at  the 
end  of  1915. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

An  increase  of  $86,207  occurred  in  the  value  of  the  declared  exports 
from  St.  Etienne  to  the  United  States,  according  to  invoices  certified 
at  this  consulate  in  1916.  The  principal  articles  and  their  value  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  are  given  in  the  next  table : 


Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Antimony,  sulphurated. . 

$55,213 

13, 678 

709, 226 

7,  ('50 

393,431 

22,^34 
189, 646 

1 
874,673  ' 

19,593 
9(9,293 

11,634 
415,563 

85,752 
277, 856 
9,118 
26,528 
18,354 
i 

Kibbons: 

Silk 

?.59, 616 
1,44'  682 
2.5,078 
2,931 
83,  n04 
10, 6f^ 
37,  ('31 

S70,(XX) 
1, 018, 432 

Cheese 

Velvet 

Fruits,  preserved 

rubber(  reclaimed) 

Seed,  clover 

7,308 
67,013 

Glo\es 

Hides  and  sluns,  for  glove 

Ve  \  et  stuft's 

92,271 
15, 422 

V.  ea\  ers'  supplies 

All  other  articles 

Lace 

40,511 

Total 

2, 699 
14,386 

3, 073, 114 

3, 159, 321 

Paper 

Shipments  to  the  Philippine  Islands  were  valued  at  $4,340  in  1915 
and  $2,225  in  1916;  to  Hawaii,  $1,489  in  1915  and  none  in  1916. 

Selling  American  Goods  in  St.  Etienne. 

AVar  limitations  in  1916  handicapped  efforts  to  extend  American 
trade;  in  spite  of  the  restrictions,  timely  service  rendered  by  this 
consulate  was  the  direct  cause  of  promoting  imports  of  belting  and 
sole  leather  valued  at  $70,182,  an  increase  of  $40,182  over  1915. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  American  export 
trade  in  this  region  is  the  unwillingness  of  most  American  maiui- 
lacturers  to  extend  the  desired  credits.  So  much  time  elapses  before 
the  goods  reach  the  local  merchant  that  the  exaction  of  payment  in 
advance  is  considered  a  real  hardship  by  him,  and  greatly  interferes 
with  his  business.  It  is  believed  that  instead  of  insisting  upon  cash 
with  order  or  cash  f.  o.  b.  at  an  American  port  the  credit  question 
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might  be  solved  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  cause  any  delay  in  the 
American  shipper  receiving  cash  payment  for  his  goods.  The  sug- 
gestion is  made  by  one  local  merchant  handling  American  goods  that 
the  American  exporter  draw  a  90-day  draft  on  the  P'rench  importer 
or  on  a  bank  named  by  him,  disconnt  the  draft,  and  receive  payment 
for  his  goods;  another  believes  that  cash  deposited  with  a  French 
bank  j^aj^able  by  cable  on  arrival  of  the  merchandise  at  a  French 
port  would  answer  as  well,  especially  nnder  existing  conditions. 
This  problem  of  credits  mnst  be  solved  if  the  United  States  is  to 
capture  the  trade  at  the  termination  of  the  present  war. 

Intensive  Agriculture  Through  Use  of  Tractors. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  to  work  abandoned  and  unculti- 
vated lands  by  the  extensive  use  of  farm  tractors,  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  present  scarcity  of  labor.  The  soil,  lacking  fertilization, 
has  not  been  adequately  cultivated  and  crops  have  become  corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

In  December,  1916,  a  measure  was  passed  authorizing  the  culti- 
vation, for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  for  a  further  period  follow- 
ing the  end  of  hostilities,  of  all  unused  lands  with  motor  tractors. 
A  paragraph  of  the  law  authorizes  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to 
purchase  at  home  or  abroad  all  machinery  and  implements  required 
to  enable  an  extensive  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  a  credit  of  30,000,000 
francs  was  voted  to  carry  out  the  project.  Buyers  of  tractors  will 
receive  a  subvention  from  the  departmental  authorities  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  purchase  price.  The  Agricultural  Society  of  Montbrison 
has  ordered  two  tractors  for  use  in  the  Plaine  du  Forez.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  agricultural  service  has  ordered  one  for  use  at  the  school 
farm  at  St.  Joclard;  a  well-knovN^n  contractor  has  ordered  one;  and 
the  director  of  agriculture  will  form  a  syndicate  to  purchase  at  least 
two  machines. 
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